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Following Through in Minneapolis 


CARROLL R. REED 


Piven THE Occupational Educa- found to be unemployed, and 6.6 per 


tion Tour for School Superintendents 
which was conducted last May by the 
National Occupational Conference, a care- 
ful study was made of the Minneapolis 
educational program for | 


the purpose of evalu- 
ating the service and| 
strengthening its weak\ 
spots. 

As a starting point, 
we used a follow-up 
study of the 1936 gradu- 
ating classes of eight 
high schools and one 
vocational school, in- 
volving 2,985 young 
people. The results of 
this study may best be 
presented by asking 
some questions which 
perplex every school ad- 


ministrator and by indicating the answers 


for Minneapolis. 


1. How are young people occupied a 
year after graduation from high school? 

We found that 33.84 per cent of the 
1936 high school graduates went on to 
higher schools, 45 per cent were employed, 
and less than 2 per cent were engaged in 
some governmental project such as the 
CCC or the NYA. Eleven per cent were 


* Any public school executive 
who desires to make a thorough 
analysis of bis educational pro- 
gram to determine how it may 
better meet occupational needs 
of pupils and the community, 
will find many very helpful sug- 
gestions and guides in the ac- 
companying article. The Super- 
intendent of Minneapolis Public 
Schools contributes this as the 
fourth in a series by members 
of the Superintendents Tour 
sponsored by the National Oc- 
cupational Conference. 


cent could not be located. 

2. Are young people’s prospects for 
getting jobs showing improvement? 

As compared with 1932, conditions are 


definitely better. Forty- 
five per cent of the 
graduates were em- 
) ployed in 1937 as com- 
pared to 18.8 per cent 
in 1932. In fact, the 
1937 work percentage 
was better than in 1926, 
when 38.2 per cent were 
at work. The number 
of unemployed this year 
was 11 per cent, as 
compared with 30.9 per 
cent in 1932. However, 
the number of unem- 
ployed now is larger 
than in 1926 when 


this percentage was reported as 8 per cent. 


In terms of numbers, 313 of the gradu- 


graduation. 


ates were still unemployed one year after 


3. To what extent do high school 
graduates go on to college or university? 
Twenty-four per cent of the 2,807 
young people who were graduated from 
the eight high schools in June, 1936 were 
in college in May, 1937. About one out 
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TABLE I 
DIsTRIBUTION OF ALL MINNEAPOLIS HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES OF JUNE, 1936, 
ONE YEAR AFTER GRADUATION 












































Boys Girls Total 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Number of Graduates...... 1,302 1,505 2,807 
REE vate cnseneewvedes 439 33.72 511 33.95 950 33.84 
ee ee 631 48.46 631 41.93 1,262 44.96 
og) |. ee 27 2.07 22 1.46 49 1.75 
| Unemployed ............. 121 9.29 192 12.76 313 11.15 
| Miscellaneous ............ 4 31 432.86 471.67 
Unaccounted for .......... 80 6.14 106 7.04 186 6.63 
' 
_ 
TABLE II 
LOCATION OF GRADUATING CLASSES COMPARED BY PER CENT ‘ 3 | 
1926 1929 1932 =: 1933 1934 1935 1936 \ 
At School or College....... 33.5 30.5 33.9 35.98 33.37 35.79 33.84 i 
I ahs 38.2 45.1 188 32.25 33.97 39.64 44.96 i 
OE FA, WA......555. — -- _— — 354 185 L175 
Unemployed ............. 8.9 84 30.9 22.55 22.30 15.47 11.15 
Miscellaneous ............ 4.4 3.8 3.4 1.81 7.80 1.53 1.67 
gg PRP ee 15.6 12.2 13.1 6.91 2.54 5.70 6.63 
' 
TABLE III 
TyPEs OF Postrions HELD By GRADUATES WHO OBTAINED WorK 
Boys Girls Total } 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent : 
of those working of those working of those working 4 
Ss ciutcudecekbeeds 136 =. 20.67 288 44.10 424 32.32 
Seer ae 259 39.36 129 19.75 388 «8-29.60 \ 
iid scneeenowagen 14 2.13 27 4.13 41 3.13 = \ 
ND. s 60-0 cee snneeewed == —_ 33 5.05 33 2.52 } \ 
; Pr setivtesccagcieecet 4 61 _ = 4 31 
ED atin pecredhcbaen 18 2.74 14 2.14 32 2.44 
, CCC, NYA, WPA......... 27 4.10 22 3.37 49 3.74 
if DD Sh iiiess cesicceeeses 101 15.35 108 = 16.54 209 15.94 
; 8 8 Pere 9 1.37 _ — 9 6 | 
i Other Positions ........... 90 13.68 32 4.90 122 9.31 
f WUT 545.08 edas eae. is 658 653 1,311 
» d 
i 
a 
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of every four young people who complete 
high school is enrolled in college. 

4. To what extent do graduates go to 
special schools? 

Out of 950 young people who were 
classified as in school, 268 were enrolled 
in business colleges, nursing schools, 
teachers’ colleges, and vocational schools. 
Of these, 134 were in business colleges. 
Many of these preferred to devote three 
years to general cultural courses, followed 
by specialized business training. 

5. What kind of jobs have these young 
high school graduates succeeded in ob- 


tainin g? 


Out of 1,311 of the 2,807 high school 


\. gtaduates who secured employment, about 


one-third were in clerical positions, in- 
cluding stenographers, typists, file clerks, 
dictaphone operators, bookkeepers, and 
shipping clerks. Forty-four per cent of 
the girls and 20 per cent of the boys who 
secured work held such positions. 

In the next largest group were the 
helpers. Thirty-nine per cent of the boys 
and 19 per cent of the girls who went to 
work were in such employment, including 
all kinds of factory work, mechanical 
work, and apprenticeship in the trades. 
Sales work accounted for 15 per cent of 
the boys and 16 per cent of the girls who 
were employed. 


6. Do the young people trained at vo- 
(cational school get into the work for 
which they are trained? 
| The vocational school involved in the 
follow-up study is the Mary Miller Voca- 
tional High School, with an enrollment 
of about 1,200 girls and about 100 boys. 
Most of the boys are enrolled in the print- 
ing or applied arts courses. 

Fifty-seven per cent of these vocational 
graduates were found to be at work on 
jobs for which they were trained at the 
vocational school. Sixteen per cent were 
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in work not related to the trade for which 
they were trained, and 6 per cent were 
continuing their education. Only 5.6 per 
cent of the graduates of this school were 
unemployed, as compared to 11 per cent 
of the high school graduates. 

The occupational fields of dressmaking, 
cosmetology, general office work, and 
stenography all show a high percentage of 
placement. Junior nursing and commer- 
cial cooking graduates were not so well 
placed due, no doubt, to the reluctance 
of the American girl to engage in domestic 
work if any other job is available. Unem- 
ployment is highest among those trained 
for retail selling, because these girls com- 
pete with experienced adult workers. 


REORGANIZED CURRICULUM 


A study of these facts leads to certain 
conclusions which have been helpful as a 
basis for the changes we are making, and 
may serve as a guide to school administra- 
tors who are planning to improve the 
offering of their schools in the field of 
occupational training and adjustment. 

Such a program involves a major reor- 
ganization and enrichment of the high 
school curriculum. Only about one out 
of six of our ninth grade pupils enters 
college. Our vocational schools cannot 
be expected to accommodate the other 
five-sixths, and our general high schools 
must provide the courses of study which 
will meet the needs of those pupils who 
step from school to industry. Our policy, 
therefore, is to extend our high school 
curriculum as rapidly as possible to in- 
clude those learning experiences which 
will serve the ends of occupational adjust- 
ment for the five-sixths of our secondary 
school population who are not going to 
college. 

In a lerge city, the social and economic 
differences between school service areas 
are often as great as between communities 
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that are many miles apart. A standardized 
high school curriculum which is city-wide 
and rigidly enforced in every school may 
be a handicap to educational opportunity. 
The needs of the school population in the 
eight high school districts of Minneapolis 
vary greatly. We found that 52 per cent 
of the graduates of one high school en- 

N tered college, while in another school lo- 
cated in a less favored section of the city 
only 21 per cent of the graduates con- 
tinued their education. 

If we consider the situation in junior 
high school, it is still more striking. In 
one junior high school in a wealthy resi- 
dential section, 33 per cent of the pupils 
go to college, and in another junior high 
school about five miles away only 2 per 
cent of the children are able to go to a 
more advanced institution after gradua- 
tion from high school. 

Consequently in the schools where 
many pupils go directly into industry 
and business, we are developing new 
courses which will meet the require- 
ments of the George-Deen Act. We 
have already started on the vocational 
education basis auto mechanics and home- 
making courses. We are planning an im- 
provement and expansion of the courses 
in office training to include experience 
with the newer office machines, courses in 
salesmanship, and other trade courses. 


More CoorDINATORS 


Minneapolis is a distributing center 
rather than a highly industrialized center, 
so that many of our young people enter 
diversified. fields for which no specific 
training can be provided. With these 
young people, the chief problem is one 
of occupational adjustment, which prob- 
ably can be accomplished best through a 
system of coordination supplementing ex- 
perience and training obtained on the job 
with training received in school. With 


¢ 
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this in mind, we have this year increased 
the number of coordinators in our voca- 
tional schools. 

We have had coordinators in our voca- 
tional schools for a long time. We are 
now raising the question: Why not have 
coordinators in every high school to assist 
these young graduates to find their places 
in the world of business and industry? 


PROBLEMS OF POLICY 


In planning for the newer courses in 
our general high schools, we have found 
it necessary at the outset to formulate a 
policy which shall guide us in deciding 
which courses shall be offered there and 
which shall be offered only in the voca- 
tional high schools. It is evident that 
those courses which require a large 
amount of space and expensive machines 
should be offered only in the vocational 
high schools, to avoid duplication of ex- 
pensive equipment. 

Another factor in this problem is the 
demand for graduates. It is very poor 
policy to train more pupils than industry 
can absorb. We have decided to confine 
instruction in the upholstering trade to 
the vocational high school because there 
is a limited field placement for those who 
are trained in this particular trade. On 
the other hand, in view of the follow-up 
study, we are seriously handicapped by 
too little provision for the teaching of 
salesmanship. Offerings in this course 
may be extended to certain high schools 
as well as the vocational school without 
creating an over-supply of entrants. 

Besides specific training in occupational 
skills, young people need orientation to 
the problems of securing a job, to em- 
ployer-employee relationships, and to 
many other occupational problems which 
American workers are facing. 

During the last year of high school, it 
is especially necessary to emphasize occu- 
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pational problems and-employment readi- 
ness. We are experimenting with a unit 
of work in employment economics in 
classes in two different high schools. This 
year the counselor is teaching the unit for 
one class for each of the three social 
studies classes in one of our senior high 
schools. In all, thirteen sections of seniors 
are having experience with this unit of 
work, which includes studying the schools 
and the industries of the community and 
analyzing methods of seeking and holding 
jobs. The pupils are doing much in the 
way of making first-hand contacts with 
business men and with local industries. 

In attempting to improve the educa- 
tional offering of the vocational schools, 
we have receiyed a great deal of encour- 
agement from the trade groups. Employ- 
ers and workers are demanding new 
courses’ or modified procedures in estab- 
lished courses. At the request of the bar- 
ber trade, we conducted during last winter 
some extension courses for barbers in 
service. There is a demand this year for 
a continuation of these courses and an 
additional request for the establishment 
of a day trade ‘course for barber students 
and apprentices. They have even offered 
to aid in securing needed shop equipment. 

We have had a similar request from the 
waitresses of the city, asking that we 
establish short unit courses in their field. 
In the field of electricity, there has re- 
cently arisen from the trade itself a re- 
newed interest in a more definite relation 
between training in the school and con- 
tinued training on the job. In September 
we assigned additional coordinator serv- 
ice to this particular aspect of trade re- 
lationship. Likewise, in the fields of 
tailoring, printing, and certain allied 
metal trades, we are attempting to pro- 
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mote better contacts with the unions and 
to improve apprentice training. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT 


We feel that one of our outstanding 
problems in Minneapolis is the matter of 
placement. During the depression, our 
school placement office was closed. 
Junior placement was reopened in Minne- 
apolis in February, 1937 by the NYA in 
cooperation with the State Employment 
Service. A coordinating committee of 
school placement officers and government 
officials has met several times to consider 
questions of policy. 

Placement counselors from the State 
Employment Service have visited our high 
schools and have conferred with members 
of the graduating class. Although the 
complete high school records have not yet 
been sent to the placement office, sum- 
maries of the school records are sent when 
requested. Our placement service in the 
vocational schools has also cooperated 
closely with the State Employment Serv- 
ice. The vocational schools and the Ad- 
ult Education Department are attempt- 
ing to meet the training needs of youth 
referred by the Junior Division placement 
counselors. During the summer vacation 
period several of our school counselors 
worked in the state employment office, 
taking the place of the regular counselors 
while the latter were on vacation. We 
are planning an arrangement whereby all 
the high school counselors may serve a 
period in the state employment office. We 
also plan development of a method where- 
by the information about employment 
conditions and occupational trends which 
is obtained by the State Employment Serv- 
ice can be made available in useful form 
to the high schools. 





Handicaps of Youthful Job-Seekers 


ARTHUR L. BRANDON 










Tu EMPLOYMENT picture as it 
affects our youthful citizens continues to 
be unsatisfactory. Both because thousands 
of energetic, eager youth are still idle 
and because many of those who have 


are accurate criteria. When it is remem- 
bered that youth is not only the period of 
vaulting ambition and boundless energy, 
but also the time when the great bulk of 
our citizenry makes its start at life-time 


found work are dissatis- 
fied with their lot, does 
the situation challenge 
the consideration of so- 
cially minded people. 
On the one hand we 
have forces apparently 
discriminating against 
youthful job-seekers so 
that many can find no 
work at all at a period 
when activity and inde- 
pendence are essential 
to self-development. 
On the other we have 


@ Lack of work experience and 
of adequate vocational training, 
plus ignorance of job openings, 
are indicated by the author of 
the accompanying article as the 
principal handicaps to be over- 
come by youthful job-seekers. 
W by various youth-serving agen- 
cies should pool their efforts in 
an attempt to overcome these 
difficulties, through serious at- 
tention to the occupational 
adjustment of youth, is told by 
a staff member of the American 
Youth Commission. 


jobs, the situation be- 
comes significant. Judg- 
ing by the results of 
questionnaires among 
those who employ as 
well as among those 
who seek employment, 
the chief handicaps fac- 
ing the youthful job- 
seeker today are: (1) 
immaturity and inex- 
perience, two qualities 
which militate against 
one in a crowded and 
specialized work sys- 











an economic set-up 

which throws many of 

those youth who do secure work into jobs 
for which they are ill-suited or which are 
dead-ends, so far as chances for advance- 
ment are concerned. 

These facts have been brought into re- 
lief by various investigations and surveys 
conducted by the youth-serving groups 
which were organized largely during the 
depression. The opportunities and activi- 
ties of the 16- to 24-year-olds have been 
put under the microscope, and the result- 
ant discoveries have been found to be 
none too encouraging. 

Probably more than one-third of the 
unemployed in the country are youth be- 
tween the ages of 16 and | 24, if samplings 


tem; (2) the lack of 
adequate or appropri- 
ate training for the jobs that are available 
in an industrial age; and (3) ignorance 
as to where to look for vocational advice 
and placement counseling. 

The first disadvantage — immaturity 
and inexperience—we can do little about. 
Whenever a scarcity of work exists, ex- 
perienced adults will rightly be given 
precedence over inexperienced youth. As 
economic conditions improve, the new- 
comers in the labor market can normally 
expect to be absorbed. However, one un- 
fortunate result of the recent depression 
in this regard has been brought to light 
by studies at Purdue University and else- 
where to the effect that in the recovery 
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riod the most recent graduates are more 
successful in securing employment than 
are those who sought their first jobs a 
few years ago at the height of the de- 

ression and have since been idle.* With 

employers preferring either experienced 
men or those immediately out of school 
or college, will there be ‘‘a lost genera- 
tion” of youth deprived of employment 
opportunities at the age when most in- 
dividuals are beginning their permanent 
careers? 

A recently completed sampling of Mary- 
land youth, conducted by the American 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education, indicates that al- 
most 30 per cent (29.5) of the young 
people in the labor market of that state 
are unemployed, and almost 40 per cent 
(38.8) are employed on part-time jobs 
only. Of every ten employable youth in 
the younger brackets from 16 to 20, ap- 
proximately five are working full time; 
one has part-time work; and four have 
neither work nor school activities to ab- 
sorb their energies.* Perhaps no positive 
generalizations should be hazarded on the 
basis of the findings in one state, but 
these figures, which point to an appalling 
waste of human resources with social as 
well as individual implications, are dupli- 
cated in other localities. 


ADEQUATE TRAINING 


The second handicap mentioned, that 
of inappropriate or insufficient training 
for present-day jobs, is conceivably within 
our power to remove. Innumerable 





1 E. C. Elliott, F. C. Hockema, and S. E. Walters, 
Occupational Opportunities and the Economic 
Status of Recent Graduates, (1928-1934). Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Purdue University, 1935. See also a 
more recent Purdue publication, Where They Go 
and What They Do, 1936. 

* Howard Bell, A Study of How the Needs of 
Youth Are Being Met in Maryland. Washington, 
D. C, The American Youth Commission, 1937, 
Pp. 121 and tables. Unpublished. 
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would-be workers have failed of place- 
ment not because of a paucity of jobs but 
because their training has been unsuitable 
to current needs. Many employers eager 
to encourage young people say that places 
have been left vacant or given to adults 
because young men of proper training 
cannot be found. The modern and chang+—~ 
ing demands of industry and trade are not 
being realistically considered by most of 
the schools or other agencies charged with 
youth’s preparation. Or young people, 
without sufficient knowledge of their own 
abilities or of job possibilities, are prone 
to prepare for unattainable work fields. 

A recent inquiry in Connecticut reveals 
that more than 73 per cent of the unem- 
ployed youth who were high school grad- 
uates were not trained for any skilled 
trade, while 40 per cent were not ready 
for any vocation.* Likewise, in Minnesota, 
40 per cent of the “exploring group” be- 
ing investigated by the Employment Sta- 
bilization Research Institute were without 
jobs because of inadequate preparation.‘ 

In May, 1937, a group of thirteen city 
school superintendents, under the spon- 
sorship of the National Occupational 
Conference, toured the Midwest and East 
to study the programs of occupational 
education in the public schools in eight 
selected cities, and to suggest ways of 
meeting the occupational adjustment 
needs of youth.* One of their three major*~ 
recommendations calls for increased oc- 
cupational training opportunities for pu- 
pils either in school, on jobs, or through 





See Youth in Search of Jobs, Hartford, Con- 
necticut State Employment Service, 1935, p. 4. A 
mimeographed report of a study of 43,000 young 
persons who sought employment through the State 
and National Reemployment offices in Connecticut 
in one year. 

*M. R. Trabue and Beatrice J. Dvorak, A 
Study of the Need of Adults for Further Training. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1935, 
Vol. Ill, No. 3, E.S.R.1., pp. 135-136. 

® See Occupations, XV, June, 1937, pp. 833- 
837; and XVI, October, 1937, pp. 1-8. 
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supervised apprenticeships. Such meas- 
ures are being urged by many groups 
who have given thought to the training 
youth require for work. While adequate 
preparation depends finally on each in- 
dividual’s competency, opportunities for 
practical training consistent with today’s 
needs should be available to all during 
formative years. 


RIisING EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Not only is a measure of vocational fit- 
ness expected of new workers today, but 
a higher degree of “general education”’ is 
also looked for than was formerly the 
case. Many businesses now require that 
applicants be college graduates before 
they will give them consideration, and an 
increasing number of industries demand 
high school graduation of their employ- 
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ees. The gradual upgrading of educa 


tional requirements is typified by the situ- 
ation which obtains in 51 Chicago firms 
as shown by Charles H. Judd of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.® Individuals involved 
in the study worked in 190 classes of 
positions, ranging from messenger boys 
to expert accountants and mechanics. In 
148 types of jobs, the educational de- 
mands had been distinctly raised since 
1920, high school graduation being re- 
quired for 65, or more than one-third of 
the positions, and completion of the 
eighth grade for 49. Only 42 had no 
advanced qualifications. 

This upward shift of educational ex- 
pectation takes on significance when we 
realize how many youth of today drop out 
of school before completing the grades, 
thereby unwittingly disqualifying them- 
selves for future positions. Not more than 
65 per cent of our young people are now 
in the secondary schools (a much smaller 





® Charles H. Judd, Problems of Education in the 
United States. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1933, p. 16. 
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proportion finishes), while, according to 
estimates of the United States Office of 
Education, more than half of those now 
between 16 and 24 left school before 
completing the ninth grade. Some 
dropped for financial reasons, hoping 
to find work. But by so doing, they not 
only became a weight on the labor market 
but they lessened their own chances of 
future employment. 

A surprising number of youth leave 
school, not for economic reasons but for 
lack of interest. In the aforementioned 
Maryland survey, 24.6 per cent of those 
who had curtailed their schooling had 
done so because school had no attraction 
for them. Ninety-one per cent of the un- 
employed out-of-school youth are taking 
no further part-time education, though a 
large number claim to have a desire for 
vocational training.’ The percentage of 
those who leave schools for lack of inter- 
est is even higher in some other states. 
¥ The school curriculum, originally de- 
signed for the development of profes- 
sional workers, needs to expand its offer- 
ing to attract and hold the far greater 
number of those who will enter occupa- 
tions not academic in character. 

Young people should be kept in the 
schools for an adequate period, both 
through enforcing and, in some localities, 
raising the compulsory school age and, 
more ideally, by providing experiences of 
real worth to the many divergent types 
of pupils. Compulsion will become a less- 
important factor when the latter step is 
taken. 


NEED FOR GUIDANCE 


As a complement to an enlarged school 
program, individual diagnosis and gui- 
dance should be offered. Directing young 

ple of all interest levels into the fields 
which will challenge them is a function 





7 Bell, op. cit., p. 76, and Table 30, p. 81. 
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which the schools, or some agency, should 
accept. A second recommendation of the 
School Superintendents’ Tour previously 
mentioned is for occupational guidance 
and counseling for every pupil of second- 
ary school age. 

Seasoned advice might forestall many 
misfits such as are frequent today. The 
Maryland survey before referred to shows 
a widespread state of dissatisfaction, dis- 
couragement, and frustration in the re- 
sponses of 5,579 employed youth con- 
cerning the jobs they hold. Low wages, 
long hours, lodgement in uncongenial or 
unchallenging occupations were the ex- 

ressed causes of discontent. The median 
weekly cash wage (admittedly difficult to 
evaluate) for the total group is $12.96. 
This figure includes Negro workers, who 
are notoriously underpaid, and some part- 
time workers. The median weekly cash 
wage of white workers is $15.48.° The 
important fact is that these amounts in 
most instances represent the total money 
available for livelihood, whether the 
youth is a part-time or full-time worker. 

More than half the total of employed 
youth questioned were working more than 
the maximum number of 40 hours per 
week, while receiving less than the mini- 
mum wage of fifteen dollars; and four 
per cent of the white youth were laboring 
76 hours for $12.87. Unskilled laborers 
received an average of $8.53 for 50 hours 
of work, while youth in the higher fields 
worked between 38 and 40 hours for 
$17.10.° 

Among the more than five thousand 
employed youth interviewed, 1,973 
wanted to be in the professions; 388 had 
reached this goal. Three hundred twenty- 
five had planned to enter the semi-skilled 
trades; 1,280 were employed in them. 
Six times as many were working at un- 





® hid. p. 125. 
® Ibid., p. 129. 
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skilled trades as wanted to be.*® Accord- 
ing to Harold F. Clark of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, it is estimated 
that throughout the nation 400,000 each 
year train to enter the professions, but 
only a small percentage succeed in finding 
places (87,500 in 1935).™ 

This haphazard way of preparing for 
occupations without regard to conditions, 
and of accepting positions of questionable 
satisfaction can be changed only through 
guidance programs which will relate 
training to opportunities and abilities, and 
will direct individuals from earliest years 
toward fields congenial to their tastes and 
qualifications. That such guidance can 
lead to efficiency in training has been 
demonstrated by recent research studies 
of the Employment Stabilization Institute 
at the University of Minnesota. The In- 
stitute guided a group of young people 
into certain types of training for which 
they, upon examination, seemed inher- 
ently equipped. At the same time a 
smaller group was allowed to train for 
occupations they wanted to enter in spite 
of advice that they seemed better fitted 
for other callings. “More than three- 
fourths of those who took the training 
recommended were successful and fewer 
than six per cent were unsuccessful. Of 
those who took a training course not 
recommended, two-thirds were unsuccess- 
ful in their courses, and fewer than five 
per cent were successful.’’** 


FINDING JOBS 


The third handicap which confronts 
the youthful seeker after work is his igno- 
rance of job openings. Placement services, 
1° Tbid., p. 152, Table 68. 

11 Harold F. Clark, “Exploring Occupational 
Trends.” Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, XIV, May, 1936, pp. 766-772 

12 Donald G. Paterson and John G. Darley, 
Men, Women, and Jobs. Minneapolis, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1936, p. 51. 
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though of increasing effectiveness for 
adults, have not been developed efficiently 
for the younger persons. In the Maryland 
study it was learned that unemployed 
young people make relatively little use 
of the employment services. 

Fewer than one-tenth of the sampled 
youth were registered with both the pri- 
vate and public agencies. Throughout the 
nation the public employment services 
have not been able to register and place 
youth on a scale commensurate with that 
reached for older workers. Where agen- 
cies are available, youth have failed to reg- 
ister either because they are unfamiliar 
with the facilities offered, or because they 
lack confidence in the services rendered. 

A well-organized national placement 


~ service with many local branches and 


itinerant officers appears to be the answer 
to this problem. Experimentation for the 
special benefit of youth is now being 
planned by the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the American Youth 
Commission. The experimentation can be 
built on successful programs now in op- 
eration in some of our cities. 

The employment offices will cooperate 
with the schools and other agencies, in- 
cluding employer, labor, relief, recrea- 
tional, and health groups. Perhaps the 
closest correlation will be between the 
training and guidance functions of the 
schools and the placement activities of the 
employment offices. Job analysis and 


worker analysis will be important parts 
of the undertaking. 

With youth carrying a heavy load in 
the nation’s total unemployment, and 
with present trends indicating that this 
burden will continue, the present attacks 
on the problem give some hope. The large 
number of national and state organiza- 
tions that are devoting some of their at- 
tention to training, guidance, and subse- 
quent placement is in itself encouraging. 
Space forbids mention of all, but among 
them are: the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the Department of 
Labor, Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Department of Com- 
merce, the National Education Associa- 
tion’s Department of Secondary School 
Principals, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, National Industrial Conference 
Board, American Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, American Federation of Labor, 
National Occupational Conference, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
American Vocational Association, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Voca- 
tional Education, departments of public 
instruction in most states, research divi- 
sions of many universities, and innumer- 
able local groups and individuals. Surely 
a pooling of information and effort will 
result in action toward the amelioration 
of youth’s employment difficulties. 























The Aviation Mechanic 


CARL NORCROSS* 


Evan AIRPLANE that flies is held 
aloft by a group of mechanics. Because 
these craftsmen have done their work 
properly, detail by detail throughout the 
hundreds of parts of the plane, the pilot 


include a description of factory jobs and 
is limited to work done by civilian me- 
chanics at airports in servicing, maintain- 
ing, and repairing airplanes. There are 
two principal divisions of airport work: 


is able to keep his ship 
in the air. It is the pilot 
who gets his picture in 
the newspapers after a 
record-breaking flight. 
But it is the mechanics 
who have made the 
flight possible. 

Aviation is becoming 
increasingly popular 
with young men who 
are in the process of se- 
lecting their life work. 
Most of these, however, 
see in aviation only two 
types of jobs: flying 
and mechanical. Realiz- 


© Shunted from the desire to 
become pilots—because of the 
almost probibitive cost for train- 
ing—thousands of boys find in 
the work of the aviation mechanic 
a chance to become associated 
with a rapidly growing industry. 
Opportunities and job specifica- 
tions are given bere by one who 
bas made an extended study of 
aviation occupations. Attention 
of readers is called to “Careers in 
the Clouds” by Edward V. Rick- 
enbacker, and the NOC abstract, 
“Occupations in Aviation,” both 
in Occupations for October, 


1937. 


airline and private fly- 
ing. 

In the larger airlines 
the duties of mechanics 
are rather sharply di- 
vided between work 
done at the central over- 
haul base and work 
done at other points 
along the airline. All 
the chief overhaul is 
done at the main base. 
The visitor to a large 
base station sees trans- 
ports in all stages of 
servicing, some without 
wings or engines, and 





ing the high cost of 

flight training, many 

boys turn to the mechanical end of the 
work. For many young fellows with an 
urge to enter aviation, mechanical jobs 
offer more opportunities than does flying 
—but even then the field is crowded for 
most aspirants, and qualifications are 
high. 

There are several major types of me- 
chanical work in the field of aviation. 
Some are in the airplane, engine, and 
accessory factories. This article does not 


*This article is based on the author's book, 
Getting a Job in Aviation, which will be pub- 
lished this spring by McGraw-Hill. 


others with no under- 
Carriages or tail sur- 
faces. Instruments, radios, chairs, uphol- 
stery, and flooring are removed. On high 
scaffolding dozens of mechanics swarm 
over the ship, cleaning, polishing, adjust- 
ing, and repairing the myriad parts. 

The airplanes of each line are routed 
so that they pass through the base at regu- 
lar intervals. On each arrival inspectors 
go over the airplane from nose to tail with 
a thoroughness which would put a Sher- 
lock Holmes to shame. They specify on 
printed forms all checking and repair 
work that is to be done by mechanics. 
The overhaul base of a large airline 
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may have 300 or more workers. For quick, 
efficient work the establishment is divided 
into departments. Each group is respon- 
sible, under a department head, for its 
share of the maintenance. 

Mechanics in the engine department 
adjust and repair engines still mounted on 
the plane, but at regular intervals the 
engines are removed for complete over- 
haul. Engines are dis-assembled to the 
smallest part; washed and scrubbed in 
special cleaning solutions; put through a 
process for detecting minute evidence of 
cracks, flaws, or metal fatigue, and ap- 
proved; reassembled; tested on a station- 
ary test stand; and again mounted on the 
airplane. Because of the attention given 
to engine maintenance, the engine depart- 
ment is one of the largest at the overhaul 
base. 

Other mechanics maintain propellers 
and adjust them to the fine degree of 
accuracy which is essential. Mechanics in 
the hydraulic department maintain equip- 
ment which raises and lowers the landing 
gear, operates wing flaps and wheel 
brakes. This department also attends to 
tires, tubes, and shock absorbers. 

Radio and electrical specialists check 
and repair the communications systems 
and complicated electrical devices in the 
large airplanes. Instrument mechanics 
work in air-conditioned rooms where no 
dust or dirt will affect the watch-like 
movements of finely adjusted instruments. 
In the sheetmetal shop are mechanics fol- 
lowing blueprint instructions in laying 
out and shaping parts of aluminum alloy 
metals. Other mechanics are welding or 
riveting the thin sheets of metal. Riggers 
work on supporting and controlling wires 
and cables. Fabric surfaces may need re- 
covering and repainting. Upholsterers re- 
pair chairs and interior fabric walls. Me- 
chanics in the stock-room keep accurate 
account of the hundreds of spare parts. 


Airline mechanics away from the base 
station are all-round workers rather than 
specialists. Usually they have been trained 
at the base and have spent several months 
in each department. They can find trouble 
of all sorts, tune up engines, repair gaso- 
line or oil tubing or tanks, change instru- 
ments and radios, and make many minor 
repairs. Mechanics at large airports, such 
as terminals, are especially skilled. There 
are always inspections at the end of runs, 
and mechanics show fine craftsmanship in 
making repairs and adjustments. Every 
piece of equipment is inspected and ap- 
proved before airplanes begin their 
flights. 

At smaller stations where air transports 
stop for only a few minutes to discharge 
and pick up passengers and mail, the 
chief work of mechanics is to fill the gaso- 
line and oil tanks, charge the batteries, and 
make exterior inspections. They may be 
called upon to adjust radio sets, instru- 
ments, or other parts. 

All large airlines have one or more 
traveling crews of radio mechanics who 
go from station to station taking care of 
the complex and extremely important 
radio receiving and transmitting stations. 
More and more, the success of airlines is 
coming to depend upon the perfect func- 
tioning of their radio systems. Both 
ground and aircraft equipment is given 
constant attention. 


OUTSIDE THE AIRLINES 


Mechanical work outside the airlines 
has many variations. Work at the large 
metropolitan airport where scores of pri- 
vate planes are serviced, and where main- 
tenance equipment may be almost as elab- 
orate as that of the airlines, is quite dif- 
ferent from the repair work done at a 
small field where only a few airplanes 
are kept. At the large field the mechanic 
may be employed in a specialized shop 
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THE AVIATION MECHANIC 


which gives repair service to only one part 

bof the airplane, such as the engine, pro- 
peller, radio, or instruments. However, 
there is sufficient work at only the largest 
fields for such specialized service. 

At the typical hangar the beginning 
mechanic spends most of his time clean- 
ing airplanes, filling their tanks with 

jgasoline and oil, moving them in and 
jout of the hangar, and doing minor re- 
jpair work such as cleaning spark plugs, 
checking electrical systems, and tuning up 
engines. 

In hangars approved by the Bureau of 
Air Commerce to do all types of repair 
work, mechanics are involved in many 
kinds of work. Only approved repair 

} stations are permitted to make major re- 
ppairs on licensed aircraft. Such work must 
| be planned on blueprints, be approved by 
) Bureau inspectors, and, after the work is 


} done, be again approved by the Inspector 


I before the ship may be flown. It is obvi- 


Hous that under such a system only the 


highest grade of mechanical work will 
pass muster. A mechanic in such a repair 
station may completely dis-assemble en- 


}gines. He may rebuild wood, fabric, and 


metal structures and surfaces of wings 


Hand fuselage. He may do welding and 


riveting, work on complex electrical sys- 
tems, control cables, and all accessories 


» such as brakes, wheels, radios, and instru- 
» ments. 


ABILITIES REQUIRED 


Dependability is desired by all em- 
ployers, but the aviation mechanic must 
have this quality to a degree far surpass- 
ing that required in most other kinds of 
work. If an automobile mechanic forgets 
to put the cap on a gasoline tank, or neg- 
lects to connect a wire, or fill a radiator 


) after he has drained it, nothing serious 


usually happens. When an aviation me- 
chanic makes a mistake his neglect may 
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result in death to pilot and passengers. 
Even the slightest variation from routine 
in servicing an airplane may bring dis- 
aster. 

In a well-operated hangar there can be 
none of the attitude of just ‘getting by” 
with sub-standard work on the part of 
mechanics. They must be willing to ac- 
cept routine and discipline. Some boys 
rebel at having to take orders—in doing 
a job in one and only one specific way. 
Obstinate, sky-larking youngsters will not 
make aviation mechanics. Carelessness and 
indifference are the cardinal sins. 

Next to a proper attitude, a basic me- 
chanical ability is necessary. Mechanics 
must have dexterity in the use of a num- 
ber of tools. They must know how to 
read blueprints. Some knowledge of high 
school mathematics and physics is often 
mentioned as desirable. 

In the selection of candidates the usual 
preference is for high school graduates 
who are at least eighteen years of age. If 
a boy has special skills, such as a knowl- 
edge of aviation engines, sheet metal 
work, welding, riveting, or other branches 
of the work—so much the better. But 
these abilities must pertain to aviation 
work. Ordinary sheet metal, welding, or 
riveting skills as applied to the building 
construction field, are of no value. 

The work of the aviation mechanic is 
so important that the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce issues special mechanics’ certificates, 
given to those who can pass required ex- 
aminations and who have had certain ex- 
perience. One certificate is for the air- 
craft mechanic which permits the holder 
to work on airplanes and accessories. The 
other certificate is for the aircraft engine 
mechanic. Many mechanics hold both 
licenses. Only certified mechanics may 
work on licensed airplanes, although men 
without licenses may work under the su- 
pervision of a licensed mechanic. One or 
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both licenses are a definite asset in getting 
a job. 
PREPARATION 

Any young man planning to become 
an aviation mechanic should set about get- 
ting his license or licenses as quickly as 
possible. Experience for either the air- 
craft or engine certificate may be obtained 
in one year by working under a certifi- 
cated mechanic at an airport approved for 
training, in a factory making airplanes or 
engines, or in a school in which the teach- 
ers are approved by the Government. At 
the end of the year the student must take 
an examination, given by the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, which tests his familiarity 
with the work. A boy working in a fac- 
tory or at an airport would need to do 
considerable studying on the side to pass 
the tests. 

Boys living in the vicinities of factories 
or busy airports may possibly get avia- 
tion jobs. If they are as lucky as this, 
they may get their certificates while earn- 
ing a living. But jobs at airports are al- 
ways difficult for the unlicensed mechanic 
to obtain. Factory jobs are available only 
in certain localities, and requirements are 
difficult to pass. 

The quickest and least complicated path 
to the mechanic’s certificates is by way 
of aviation school training. This may be 
secured through public or private schools. 
A few cities have such adequate mechan- 
ical training in their high school courses 
that graduates are able to get certificates. 
But a course which does not provide 
training on modern, complete equipment 
under approved instructors is almost val- 
ueless. There are thousands of boys 
throughout the country taking “aviation 
courses” in public schools who are de- 
luded in believing that they will be 
equipped for jobs at the end of the 
course. The test of any course is the 
proportion of graduates who get jobs. 


The surest way to an aviation job js 
through graduation from a modern, wel}. 
equipped and efficiently operated techgj | 
cal high school, or from one of the bes | 
private aviation schools. Since private | 
schools are not cheap, boys without mone; 
are under a definite handicap. But for a bo; 
who has the money, the best of the pri. 
vate schools are definitely worth the cost 

There are about half a dozen private 
schools which are head and shoulders 
above the rest. Graduates from thes 
schools have no trouble finding jobs 
Many have jobs before graduation. But 
such schools are limited in number. There 
are other private schools from which the 
boy gets little except a fancy diploma 
Boys planning on going to a private 
school should get the catalogues of several 
and, so far as possible, compare their 
teaching staffs and equipment. The opin: 
ions of airport managers and airline su: 
pervisors are usually valuable. 

The United States Army conducts the 
Air Corps Technical School at Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Illinois. Young men are 
taught welding, machine shop practice, 
photography, engine and airplane main: 
tenance, and radio repair or radio operat: 
ing. Instruction is excellent, and young 
men fortunate enough to be accepted are 
paid while learning. Some applicants are 
accepted for Army enlistment with the ex- 
press promise of being sent to this school, 
but the ordinary candidate must first enter 
the Army and take his chance on being 
sent there. As the air service is popular, 
there are many applicants among men al- 
ready in the Army. Young men wishing 
to enter directly should be high school 
gtaduates and should write to the Com- 
mandant of the School. Both the Army 
and the Navy do a great deal of training, 
but the average enlisted man has no as 
surance that he will be assigned to the air 
services. 
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: 
’ A brief mention should be made of 
me study courses. Only two types of 
ys are able to profit from them: those 
ho already have aviation jobs and wish 
do advanced work, and those who are 
rtain of going on to study aviation me- 
anics at a practical school and who wish 
use the home study course only as an 
troduction. No boy can learn practical 
echanics at home. There are numerous 
cellent books on aviation mechanics 
hich contain as much practical informa- 
jon as do most entire home study courses. 


: How To ENTER THE WoRK 


| The easiest way to get a job is to be- 
me a graduate of a good private aviation 
ool which has an active placement bu- 
au. A few of the best schools have 
ore calls than they can fill. The boy un- 
ble to attend such a school may call at 
earby airports, but unless he has unusual 
Praining and qualifications he will hear 
pothing but, “Sorry, sonny, no jobs.” Air- 
nes have employment departments at the 
ain overhaul bases. At other airports the 
aintenance superintendent does the em- 
bloying. But airline jobs are few and far 
Petween, and the majority of mechanics 
e first employed at the main base. In 
brivate hangars or repair shops each fore- 
an hires his own mechanics. Some fore- 
en, both in and out of the airlines, pre- 
t to do their own training and will not 
Wccept aviation school graduates. Their 
Bititude is, “If I train em, they're trained 
F ight!” 
As a general rule it will do boys little 
#g°od to travel many miles away from 
Pome to try to get jobs. A boy living in 
WNew York who cannot get a job in the half- 
Wozen airports nearby will be wasting his 
ime to go farther from home. And so 
ith boys from other cities. There is one 
ception: the aspiring mechanic who has 
bility and training but who cannot get 
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a job at an airport may possibly find work 
in an airplane factory, and for that he 
may have to travel some distance. 


WAGES 

It is difficult to generalize about wages 
in private hangars and repair shops be- 
cause boys work for anything from noth- 
ing up to 35 cents per hour in starting 
jobs. Wages are kept down because so 
many youngsters will work without pay to 
get experience. For boys with mechanics’ 
licenses and sound training, beginning 
wages at reputable hangars are seldom 
less than 35 cents an hour. In 1935 the 
average wage for all airline mechanics 
was $149 a month. 

Several airlines have recently signed an 
agreement with a mechanics’ union agree- 
ing to pay apprentice mechanics 42 cents 
per hour for the first six months with a 
two-cent raise each six months through 
two years, or 48 cents. Junior mechanics 
with two years of service are paid 60 
cents. Mechanics with three years experi- 
ence may be paid 70 cents, and senior me- 
chanics may receive 80 cents. Master me- 
chanics are paid 90 cents. Promotion from 
grade to grade is at the discretion of the 
airline. Although all lines have not ac- 
cepted the union, these wage scales un- 
doubtedly will be put into effect by most 
lines. There is a shortage of skilled me- 
chanics, and able men will gravitate to 
lines paying the best wages. Salaries for 
skilled men in private shops may run 
from $20 to $40 per week. 


NUMBER AND TRENDS 

On July 1, 1937 there were 3,328 me- 
chanics and ground crew workers em- 
ployed by the airlines. In addition there 
were about 6,000 mechanics employed by 
other hangars and repair shops. Thus the 
total number of aviation mechanics work- 
ing at airports throughout the country is 
something less than 10,000. 
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The employment trend among airline 
mechanics has been upwards. In 1930 
there were 1,800 mechanics. In 1934 
there were 2,200. In the past three years 
there has been an average annual increase 
of 15 per cent. The total number of air- 
line mechanics has about doubled since 
1930. 

The number of mechanics working at 
airports (excluding airline employees) 
has remained practically the same for the 
past three years. From 1930 to 1936 the 
number of licensed airplanes remained 
almost unchanged, but in 1937 there was 
an increase of about 14 per cent. All in- 
dications point to greater aviation activity 


among private fliers in the next few year 
and there should be a slight increas: 


in servicing private airplanes. 

A conservative forecast would look fo 
an increase in both airline and privat 
flying of not more than 600 mechanics 
1938 and from 700 te 800 in 1939. T] 
admittedly a conservative estimate and th: 
number may run higher. Airplane f: 
tories offer a safety valve for the emplo 
ment of trained mechanics, since ther: 
be a continuous growth in manufactur 
for a number of years. But one fact st 
remains—half-trained aviation mechani 
are a drug on the market. 
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CEEASE Cach Summarized Proceedings 
mechanic 
A Conference on Employment and Guidance 
id low Ik f , ° = ° - 
ee Held under the auspices of the Section on Employment and 
rivate ° ° - . . 7 es . 
» : Vocational Guidance, Welfare Council of New York City 
echanics j: . 
139. This —— 
ite and th 
plane fa 
le employ Because they represent what educational, industrial, and labor leader 
‘ther of one large community are doing in an effort to bring order out of the « 
€ J < j 
f surrounding unemployment and occupational adjusiment, Oc ipations 
anutacture pleased to present in some detail the proceedings of the Fifth Metropol. 
e fact sti Conference on Employment and Guidance, held under the auspices of the § 
mechanic tion on Employment and Vocational Guidance, Welfare Council of Neu 
York City, at the Hotel Pennsylvania on November 19 and 20, Eom 
Conference was attended by about 800 representatives of schools, placement 


services, employers, and labor unions met to focus their varying | 
view upon vocational guidance and occupational problems confronting ) 


Coupled with the many timely suggestions for treatment of the problems 
presented, the proceedings should serve as a guide to leaders of other « 
munities in their efforts to deal with the basi facts of occupational adjust 
ment, 


Topics discussed included the work of occupational training and retrain 
ing in education, placement, and industry; the establishment of apprenticeship 
standards and practice; and a description of Cincinnati's Four-Point Program 
In addition to the several addresses, eight roundtable discussions were held 
to discuss the integration of occupational training and employment in various 
fields of work. Summary abstracts of the addvesses, discussions, and round- 
tables are included in this report,* prepared under the general supervision 
of Roy N. Anderson, Associate in Guidance and Personnel, Teachers College, 
Columbia Unit ersity, and Chairman of the Council's Committee on Findings. 


Occupational Training and Retraining 
INTEGRATING EDUCATION—PLACEMENT—JNDUSTRY 
Friday Morning Session—November 19, 1937 


Fwe uestions are involved in es- to Oakley Furney, Chief of the Industrial 
» tablishment of a satisfactory program inte- Education Bureau of the New York State 
gtating the duties of the schools with those Education Department. His address followed 
of placement services and industry, according a brief outline of the two-day program by 
“Tal cn ; nai A. A. Liveright, of the New York State 
eprints of this complete report are available 3 , Servi 1€ pro- 

e aaa Fg Be oo be co Ber Fee Employment Service, chairman of the pro 


Welfare Council, 44 East 23rd St. New York 8m committee, who presided at the open- 
City. : “s ing session of the Conference 
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The questions presented by Mr. Furney 
were: 

1. Should we increase the compulsory school 
attendance age to eighteen? 

2. Should industry or should the school do the 
training ? 

$. What are the public's responsibilities 
toward youth in the face of the present busi- 
ness recession ? 

4. Should full-time vocational training be of- 
fered by the schools to high school gradu- 
ates ¢ 


$. Should gainfully employed adults be offered 
training at public night schools free of 
charge? 


Without making direct answers to these 
questions, Mr. Furney went on to advocate 
the freeing of industry from such restrictions 
as being deprived of good employee material 
often wastefully enrolled in colleges, in be- 
ing forced to accept mentally yon a 
and in being held to training a limited num- 
ber of apprentices and other enrollees. The 
employer should also be relieved of the 
burden of some types of training, such as 
long-term training for definite craft occupa- 
tions, he afhrmed. 

In discussing the training offered by New 
York State's schools, Mr. Furney praised the 
quality of the vocational counseling of pu- 
pils, and mentioned some of the try-out 
Opportunities now being given. He in- 
formed his audience that the New York State 
Department of Education has been trying out 
some occupational training programs at the 
four state agricultural colleges for pupils 
whose home-towns offer no similar vocational 
courses. In citing some recently published 
research by Marion R. Trabue, Mr. Furney 
tla the principle enunciated by Dr. 

rabue that occupational adjustment will be 
greatly improved when we can better de- 
tect individual differences and when each 
occupation can be described in terms of ob- 
jective measures conformable to the measure- 
ments made on youth seeking guidance.* 

The speaker warned against the vocational 
training offered by most correspondence 
schools, but approved the type of training 
offered by the best private resident voca- 
tional institutions, and affirmed that we now 


*See Dr. Trabue's article, “Functional Classi- 
fication of Occupations,” in Occupations, XV, 2, 
November, 1936, pp. 127-131. 


possess at least the right answers to voce 
tional training despite the imperfections 
existing in present practice. 

Educators need to learn better methods of 
preparing teachers for training, said the 
speaker, and cooperation by the general pub. 
lic and research agencies is needed to find 
the solution to the training problems. 


PLACEMENT FUNCTIONS 


Louise Odencrantz, Supervisor of Person. 
nel for the Division of Placement and Un. 
employment Insurance, New York State 
Department of Labor, then spoke on the 
function of the placement service in training 
and retraining for jobs. She said that, de. 
spite the expansion of many placement ser. 
vices into junior divisions and bureaus of 
rehabilitation, most training and retraining 
today is being done directly by industry. 

Miss Odencrantz called upon placement 
offices to install or improve existing counsel- 
ing techniques in order to select accurately 
those properly qualified for training, to di- 
vert registrants unqualified for training into 
other lines of endeavor, and to give special 
study to those fully qualified but in posses- 
sion of superior vocational skills. 

The placement office must be able to 
counsel both adolescents and adults, said 
Miss Odencrantz, and its personnel must be 
trained to “sell” their registrants to employ- 
ers, particularly where the registrant has a 
handicap not affecting his efficiency for the 
particular job in question. 

The speaker also recommended placement 
personnel equipped to place occupationally 
unadjusted youth several years out of school, 
since employers tend to discriminate against 
them in favor of the more recent graduates. 
She recalled that the placement officer often 
is asked to seemeamnd candidates for appren- 
tice training besides supplying registrants al- 
ready school-trained; and she remarked that 
the placement officer must be wise enough to 
judge on the basis of the individual person- 
ality of the applicant which of two or more 
openings of the same type the latter could 
most suitably fill. 

Miss Odencrantz urged counselors to learn 
about local work conditions and also to in- 
form themselves about similar conditions out- 
of-town. She inveighed against the many 
jobs that offer no training although adver- 
tised for “beginners.” Often, she said, the 
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first job may prove to be a dead-end one and 
thus permanently stultify the employee. 
Counselors should be able to stimulate em- 
ployers to offer proper training, she felt. 

Placement offices should have a more ade- 
quate follow-up program and this would 
rove useful for future — as well 
as for those already ye , explained the 
speaker, and she urged placement offices to 
keep counselors constantly informed of 
changing employer needs. She pointed out 
that probably the state employment service 
will do a major part of placement in the 
future because of the necessity for unem- 
ployed workers to register with such agencies. 

In conclusion the speaker urged a closer 
cooperation between the placement offices 
and training agencies, and reaffirmed the 
need for training capable counselors cogni- 
zant of the vital requirements, work condi- 
tions, and opportunities existing in all in- 
dustries. She felt that placement and training 
could not be compartmentalized, but that 
each definitely complements the other. 


TRAINING IN INDUSTRY 


The third speaker on the program, Harold 
Bergen, of the McKinsey, Wellington Com- 
pany, Management Consultants, in speaking 
on occupational training and retraining as 
seen by industry, stated that industry in gen- 
eral had not yet fully realized such a need, 
although, as a rule, the firms with the best 
training programs led in their field. He 
cited the following six divisions of industrial 
training: 

1. Training of new employees. 

2. Training of present employees in new 

methods. 

3. Training employees for transfer in order to 
stabilize employment and minimize the ef- 
fects of technological unemployment. 

4. Training employees for promotion. 

5. Training older employees for jobs consonant 
with their failing powers. 

6. Continuously upgrading employees for im- 
proved efficiency and increased safety. 


Mr. Bergen urged that training start with 
the highest executives and proceed down the 
line, and include the unskilled, the skilled, 
laboratory technicians, technical experts, and 
office —. He prescribed training in 
charge of specialists but in the form of train- 
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ing on the job by the line supervisors (which 
may well comprise 75 per cent of the train- 
ing period—for all groups) ; classroom in- 
struction (lectures, visual aids, demonstra- 
tions, use of miniature or actual machinery 
Or equipment) ; and assigned readings. 

For improving training methods, Mr. Ber- 
gen counseled the development of a better 
job analysis and more adequate job specifi- 
cations along the lines of the work of the 
United States Employment Service, extended 
to include all occupations. Other suggestions 
for improving occupational training were: 
better planning and organization (every 
company should plan its training and em- 
ployment needs as carefully as it plans its 
sales production, and financial operations) ; 
coaching the supervisory force in the art of 
training; better methods of selecting em- 
ployees and school pupils for vocational- 
school curricula; development of better op- 
portunities for promotion; more cooperation 
in the job of training between the school and 
industry ; assumption of responsibility on the 

art of trade associations to keep their mem- 
ia and schools informed of developments 
in trade practices and industrial processes as 
they affect the area of training. 

The speaker also urged that engineering 
schools keep more closely in touch with what 
industry really wants of their graduates and 
revamp their curricula accordingly. He closed 
with a strong plea for the education of em- 
ployees in the fundamentals of economics— 
specifically in wage adjustments, costs, prices, 
sales nandenion, employment, and the like. 


SUMMARY - 


Lynn A. Emerson, Assistant Superintend- 
ent in Charge of Vocational Training, Yon- 
kers, New York, observed there is a need 
for guidance wherever we deal with indi- 
viduals. He said the passage of the George- 
Deen Act had influenced training for the 
merchandising occupations, and also that 
New York State is beginning to train for 
the public-service occupations; and he pre- 
dicted that the evening school of the future 
would become increasingly important. 

Technological changes, averred Dr. Emer- 
son, must be communicated immediately to 
those affected by them. He used as an ex- 
ample the recently introduced practice of 
welding in the = trades, necessitatin 
retraining of plumbers to learn this nee 
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skill. Other desiderata cited by the speaker 
were needs for more vocational education 
and better labor mediation, for basic facts 
and truth, and for better guidance services 
in the employment offices to accommodate 
the hordes of unemployed registrants listed 
under requirements of the social security 
law. 

Placement is an individual problem need- 
ing an individual approach, said Dr. Emer- 
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Integration of Occupational Training and Employment 
ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSIONS BY EIGHT INDUSTRIAL GROUPS* 


son, and it demands skilled interviewers. He 
stated that it also requires keeping up with 
trends in industry; research in job tech. 
niques, selection, and training; besides the 
gathering of occupational information, data 
on labor shortages, and statistics of industry 
In closing, the speaker urged a more unified 
relation among the groups interested in the 
problem of occupational training and te. 
training. 






Friday Afternoon, November 19, 1937 


I: BUILDING TRADES 


Tue ROUNDTABLE section on the 
Building Trades was chairmaned by Lynn 
A. Emerson, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Yonkers, New York. Among the 
participants in the discussion were John 
Brennan, Building and Construction Trades 
Council, American Federation of Labor; 
John di Santo, New York State Employment 
Service; and Charles Harper, Murray Hill 
Trade School, New York City. 

In general, the members of this group took 
a pessimistic view of present and future oc- 
cupational prospects in the building trades. 
Mr. Brennan stated that there were at present 
more than 50,000 idle building mechanics in 
the New York area, with the prospect of 
twice that number idle by June, 1938, judg- 
ing from the small amount of uncompleted 
architects’ commissions—a reliable barom- 
eter. A sudden inauguration of a broad fed- 
eral program of building could modify this 
unfavorable picture almost immediately, he 
admitted, but warned that this would, as 
usual, result in such a demand for workers 
that labor costs would temporarily skyrocket, 
dropping to low levels at the end of the 


*Acknowledgment is hereby made to the fol- 
lowing graduate students in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who reported the various roundtable sessions of 
the Conference: Byron L. Kelso, Philip Lottich, 
Ruth Mueller, Louis Ruchames, William Gordon, 
Henry Nagle, Pauline Hart, Ruth Springer, Helen 
Cobb, Mary Nelson, Harold Wren, Janet Ewing, 
J. Gwynne Thomas, Josephine Binion, Arline 
Mance, and Clarence Romrell. 


building spurt. Such ups and downs in labor 
demands seriously disrupt training programs 
asserted Mr. Brennan, in calling for a 
broader planning to anticipate these cycles 
Since the building industry is the last to feel 
the depression and the last to recover, he 
said, cooperative planning by architects, en 
gineers, building supply dealers, laborers, 
and finance could result in the stabilization 
of employment and reduction of costs. 

Mr. Harper urged that boys in vocational 
schools be given training in fundamentals 
rather than in specific trades, as is the prac- 
tice in the New York City schools. (For ex 
ample, boys are trained to be metal workers 
—not machinists.) And he suggested the 
preparation of job analyses to show where 
retraining may enable transfer from an ina 
tive branch in the industry to an active one 
needing labor. Mr. Harper also recommended 
additional training after entrance to the job 
in order that workmen may keep up with 
new processes. 

Representatives of the public employment 
offices stated that they must at all times be 
possessed of the true employment picture, 
and that they must know the facts about fu- 
ture employment in order to counsel wisely. 
It is unwise to maintain vocational schools 
unless industry can guarantee placement of 
graduates, they felt. 


II: COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS 


The roundtable section on commercial oc- 
cupations was presided over by Alexander 
Massell, Principal of the Central Commercial 
High School, New York City; and leading 
























participants included S. H. Archard, Con- 
solidated Edison Co.; Herbert A. Howe, 
New York State Employment Service; and 
Irwin Rosen, Federation Employment Ser- 
VICc. 
In opening the discussion, Dr. Massell sug- 
sted that the following criteria be applied 
judging the efficacy of a commercial train- 
ing program: 


ve 
ge 
in 


1. Degree to which skilled office machine 
operators are produced. 

2. Degree to which specialized training in ad- 
dition to the usual general training is of- 
fered. 

3. Degree to which the program is patterned 
to placement needs. 

4. Degree to which superior stenographers are 


produced. 


He reported a ag gees failure in training 
for these needs, and criticized the overpro- 
duction of “average” stenographers. The 
causes for not patterning commercial train- 
ing programs to placement demands were 
due partly to the neglect of employers in not 
voicing these needs, he alleged. 

A conflicting point of view was offered by 
Mr. Archard, who claimed that specialized 
commercial training equipped the trainee 
with no versatility for transferring to different 
types of jobs, such shifts often being a 
necessity in cases where business is unable 
to predict trends well in advance. This state- 
ment was in turn attacked by placement work- 
ers and educators as nna their ex- 
periences with employers who always seemed 
to prefer the possessor of a specific skill 
rather than a worker with general training. 

Mr. Rosen urged a better system of gui- 
dance to deflect the increasing hordes of 
aspirants to the commercial training occupa- 
tions, showing that the majority of them 
manifestly could not find employment in this 
field upon graduation from business school. 

In the general discussion, it developed that 
there is at present a decided increase in fe- 
male employment in commercial occupations, 
with a corresponding drop in male employ- 
ment except in the lowest and highest office 
positions. It was reported that few oppor- 
tunities are being offered by employers except 
in routine jobs in ame occupations, 
and no apprenticeship systems exist in this 
field. A plea was a for more interchange 
of information and ideas between employers 
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and those training for employment to estal 

lish guidance on a more realistic basis. At 
tributes of culture, versatility, personality, 
and appearance were enumerated as being 
among important qualifications desired by 
employers in selecting new employees 


III: HOTELS AND INSTITUTIONS 


The roundtable to discuss the integration 
of occupational training in hotels, institu- 
tions, and general food dispensing places 
was led by Jacob Simonson, Principal, Food 
Trades High School, New York City. Lead- 
ing contributors to the discussion were }. YU. 
Dahl, of the Ahrens Publications; S. Jo- 
sepher, of Stewart's Cafeterias, Inc.; Herman 
Korn, of the local Waiters a 
Union, A. F. of L.; and Fred Hamilton, of 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 

In opening the discussion, Chairman 
Simonson pointed out that over forty per 


nd Waitresses 


cent of New York's workers were employed 
by some part of the food trad He then 
called upon Mr. Dahl who s 1 that there 
is a present shortage of trained maids, wait- 
ers and waitresses, cooks, hotel dietitians, 
upholsterers, and furniture finishers, but an 


over-supply of hostesses. He cited as factors 
influencing these shortages low wages, dis 
agreeable working conditions, the social stig 
ma attached to this class of occupations, re 
striction of immigration, the resignation of 
many to enter jobs in different fields for 
which they were originally trained, and with 
drawal because of age 

Training programs now in force are at 
tempting to train the American-born worker 
and to remove social stigma by raising en 
trance requirements, it was disclosed. Two 
food trade school representatives reported 
ready placement of all their graduates, add- 
ing that these new entrants did not object 
to starting with unskilled kitchen jobs as 
long as there was reasonable chance of ad 
vancement, 

Mr. Korn explained that unionization is 
increasing in the food-trades industry and 
predicted its further growth along industrial 
rather than craft lines. Inexperienced work 
ers are not accepted for union membership, 
he said. 

The best type of training was agreed to be 
the general type, since many employers pre- 
fer to train their own workers for specific 
duties. 
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Mr. Hamilton explained the successful 
training program at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel where the apprentice system in force 
includes a regular training school. Practically 
all of the members of the original apprentice 
group have now advanced to positions as 
cooks, and are in line for chefs’ jobs, he re- 
ported, and the apprenticeship requirements 
are being raised. The value of correspond- 
ence-school courses for inexperienced aspir- 
ants to hotel jobs was depreciated by this 
speaker. 

While Mr. Hamilton supported coopera- 
tive training, stating that working conditions 
could not be duplicated in the schools, Mr. 
Simonson disagreed, pointing out that indus- 
try was relinquishing training to the schools, 
and that fifty per cent of the vocational 
school training was under practical working 
conditions. In closing, the group urged that 

lacement office interviewers be coached to 
interpret training in this field to employers 
and registrants. 


IV: HousEHOLD EMPLOYMENT 


Leader of the roundtable on household 
employment was Dorothy Wells, National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. Employers, place- 
ment officials, and union representatives par- 
ticipated in the discussion. Household em- 
ployment was stated to be the “forgotten 
occupation,” although it was revealed that 
more than 1,500,000 women are engaged in 
this field. The demand for skilled household 
workers, greatly exceeding the supply, was 
stated to be due to unfavorable comparisons 
with other occupations in the following re- 
spects: 

1. Exceptionally long hours, averaging 72 

working hours per week. 

2. Unscheduled and restricted number of hours 


off duty. 

3. Failure to pay wages in accordance with 
skills possessed. 

4. Non-existence of adequate training facil- 
ities. 


5. Prevalence of unpleasant living conditions. 

6. Isolation on the job (90 per cent of house- 
hold workers are the household's sole em- 
ployee). 

7. Lack of protection afforded most other types 
of workers by the federal social security act. 


The discussion brought out the fact that 
household workers’ unions and their mem- 
berships are increasing in New York City. A 


serious shortage of workers was said to exist 
in New York City despite the fact that em- 
ployers’ demands have lessened and wages 
have increased. 

One member of the roundtable declared 
that factory girls as a rule do not make good 
domestic workers, because the household em. 
ployee needs to know a greater variety of 
skills than the worker on a repetitive job in 
a factory. Some others felt that there is a 
need to set the standards for defining what 
constitutes a trained beginner, and to decide 
what the qualifications of a suitable applicant 
as to personality, intelligence, etc., should be. 
One discussant stated that women on relief 
usually do not make good household work. 
ers, and that it is difficult to get workers 
to sleep in. 

In regard to training in the occupation, 
it was shown that the inexperienced worker 
may get household jobs, but not of the de. 
sirable kind, and that training on the job is 
usually inadequate, since many employers 
are ignorant of how a household should be 
operated. Hence it was agreed that training 
acquired somewhere else is usually necessary 
for obtaining the more desirable positions. 

The following developments in household 
training were cited: the training classes and 
placement sponsored by the domestic work- 
ers’ union; the several eight-weeks training 
courses established by the WPA in New 
York; the similar courses set up by Phila- 
delphia, which in the future will be incor- 
“ex in regular trade schools; and the 

. W. C. A.’s training program seeking to 
duplicate actual work conditions and em- 
bracing placement and follow-up activities. 

It was concluded at this forum that the 
public school should offer more practical 
training for household work, and emphasize 
in its general courses on occupations more 
information about the opportunities existing 
in this field. 


V: MERCHANDISING 


The roundtable session on the integration 
of occupational training and employment in 
merchandising was under the guidance of 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal of the Metro- 
politan Vocational High School, New York 
City; and those participating were represen- 
tatives from several important New York de- 
partment stores and teachers of high-school 
retailing curricula. 
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The discussion in this group centered 
around a series of questions that formed the 
basis of discussion. 


1. What is being done in the schools in 
the way of training for this field? 
In answering this first question, three 
plans were cited: 
1. The cooperative plan, now in operation at 
three New York City high schools. 
2. Operation of an actual school store by the 


pupils, now in force in one New York high 
school. 


3. General courses in the theory of retailing. 


II. Should pupil selection for these courses 
be based upon employment standards, or 
should any pupil desiring entrance be ad- 
mitted ? 

Of the two strongly opposed points of 
view on the subject, one group felt that 
under a democratic society no question as to 
fitness should be raised, and that every public- 
school child should have a right to try out 
his capacity in any field offered by the school 
and should not be discouraged from search- 
ing for a satisfying future vocation. 

The opposition maintained that enrollment 
under the first two plans enumerated above 
should be confined to a highly selected group 
with probable employability at the end of 
the course as the entrance criterion. 


Ill. Are the standards set by industry ac- 
tually so strict as to justify abiding strictly 
to them? 

While retailing’s representatives conceded 
that probably many of today’s successful re- 
tail executives would never have been able 
to measure up to their present-day personnel 
standards, they felt that since these standards 
were becoming increasingly rigorous it would 
be wiser to exercise great care in employee 
selection. Other speakers considered that pos- 
sibly too much emphasis was being placed 
on the employee requirements of the large 
department stores, and that possibly the 
smaller stores’ employee specifications might 
not be so drastic. 


IV. Have the schools generally been suc- 
cessful from industry's point of view in 
improving merchandising’s labor supply? 

Industry's representatives seemed to feel 
that on the whole the schools probably had 
been of such service, although no follow- 
ups by the majority of the stores had been 
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made to discover whether those who were 
successful in the store had had definite 
merchandising training in school.* 


V. In what way could the schools be of 
more service to the merchandising field? 

Industry's representatives stated they be- 
lieved that young people entering the field 
today are too impatient to become executives, 
and urged the schools thoroughly to ground 
their aspirants for retailing jobs in arith- 
metic, especially in the computation of per- 
centage problems. They felt that manners 
also should be taught in the schools since 
the home is not supplying the necessary 
training in the proprieties ; and emphasis was 
placed upon increasing employer demands 
for pty personality, attractiveness, and 
health. Industry saw young people educated 
in groups rather than as individuals, and 
recommended more individual attention. It 
was recommended that the colleges teach 
their graduates how to sell themselves to 
employers. 


VI. Will the George-Deen Act have any 
effect upon workers in merchandising? 

It was felt by the merchandising dis- 
cussants that this Act would not affect New 
York retailing employees, since excellent 
merchandising courses already offered at 
night schools have been sparsely attended 
except by the inexperienced unemployed, and 
since the stores also have sponsored merchan- 
dising courses. Inclusive WPA training for 
merchandising offered to all persons over 
seventeen was also discussed. 


VI: METAL TRADES 


The roundtable discussion on integrating 
occupational training and employment in the 
metal trades was presided over by M. D. 
Huff of the Ford Instrument Company. 

Throughout this session the existence of 
occupational outlets for many individuals in 
the metal-trades line was stressed by showing 
that a persistent shortage of skilled workers 
has prevailed at all times except during the 
depression. It was demonstrated that the 
demand for toolmakers, patternmakers, ma- 
chinists, and other skilled workmen requir- 


*For discussion of this point the reader is re- 
ferred to an article, “Do Cooperative Jobs Lead 
to Permanent Employment?” by Lee S. Chadwick 
and Ellen L. Osgood, which appeared in Occupa- 
tions, XVI, 1, October, 1937, p. 70. 
























ing long apprenticeship training always ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

Chairman Huff questioned whether the 
educational program is fulfilling the needs 
of youth in respect to training them for in- 
dustry, since more than 75 = cent of the 
training must now be secured by the worker 
on the job, and less than 25 per cent is of- 
fered by the schools. He further questioned 
the wisdom of sending “the cast-offs’’ of the 
academic system into the trade schools. 

Marguerite Coleman of the Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance con- 
firmed this attitude toward school offerings, 
stating that boys who have taken shop work 
are more easily placed and seem better ad- 
justed than youth who have taken a general 
academic course. Joseph Jeffreys, supervisor 
of apprentice-training in Essex County, New 
Jersey, felt that it is the responsibility of the 
schools to determine the needs of industry 
and to provide an educational program of 
great variety and flexibility. Emphasizing 
the fact that industry sets up job specifica- 
tions regardless of those who might apply, 
Chairman Huff challenged statements of 
placement workers that discrimination against 
Negroes and Jews existed in the metal 
trades. He pointed out that these races were 
seldom found in large numbers in the metal 
trades either because they are unable to get 
the necessary training or are temperamentally 
unsuited to the tempo of industrial produc- 
tion. 

Agreeing with these general statements, 
James Allen, Principal of the Bronx Voca- 
tional High School, noted that no Jews have 
qualified as instructors in the Hebrew Tech- 
nical School, although it is the second oldest 
training school in New York City, and Miss 
Coleman said there was much less prejudice 
against Jews in the metal trades than in the 
white collar fields. She also reported the suc- 
cess of the Junior Placement Service in se- 
curing positions on production machines for 
the few Negro boys who had been trained. 

Chairman Huff also predicted the use of 
more adequate tests in the future to deter- 
mine the validity of choice for trade training. 

The discussion closed with a search for an 
integrating force and with a growing realiza- 
tion that only by close cooperation between 
industry and education would the problems 
of each in this trade area be solved. 
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VII: NEEDLE TRADES 


The roundtable on the integration of occu. 
pational training and employment in the 
needle trades was led by Edward Hockhauser 
of the Altro Workshops, with animated dis. 
cussion from representatives of the Interna. 
tional Ladies Garment Union, the New York 
Central High School of Needle Trades, the 
State Employment Service, and others. 

There seemed to be a difference of opinion 
with regard to the unemployed in the needle 
trades, the union representative asserting that 
in view of the considerable unemployment 
now existing training programs should be 
restricted. He stressed the interest of the 
union in preventing the discharge of mature 
employees in favor of trained but inexperi- 
enced youth. The employers’ representatives 
and other members of the roundtable re- 
ported, on the contrary, a serious shortage, 
especially at peak periods. 

Some discussants felt that the public trade 
schools were not training enough needle 
trades recruits to supply the demand. These 
schools were criticized by one contributor to 
the discussion as not training for the whole 
sale trade but only for the custom business 

It was suggested that short-unit courses be 
introduced to reach a larger number than 
the long-term course now reaches. Another 
discussant counseled partial training in the 
tailoring line to qualify for minor jobs with 
tailoring establishments. There also seemed 
to be a real need for a training course for 
adults wishing to enter the needle trades. 
One speaker remarked that more opportunity 
existed for learners in the unorganized shops 
than in union controlled factories. 

In analyzing the usual method of entering 
the needle trades, entrance was found to be 
usually on an individual, unplanned basis 
into one of the less skilled jobs open with a 
firm making lower-priced goods. The ascent 
to more skilled jobs with firms making qual. 
ity merchandise was described as difficult and 
fortuitous, with many drop-outs and much 
wasteful turnover. 

Race or group discrimination was reported 
to be at a minimum with Jewish and Italian 
races (elsewhere minority groups) predomi- 
nating. 

Opportunities for promotion were found 
to be curtailed by the nature of the garment 
industry and by the insistence of the unions 
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that open jobs be filled from unemployed 
members ot the union. Retraining was ad- 
mitted to be a problem about which nothing 
was being done. Among difhculties encoun- 
tered by counselors was mentioned the uni- 
versal desire of the older needle-trades work- 
ers for their children to enter the white-collar 
occupations. 

In the opinion of Lazare Teper, director 
of the research department of the New York 
Dressmakers’ Joint Board, there is undoubt- 
edly an oversupply of workers in the garment 
trades as is shown by the large numbers in 
this occupational category on relief. He be- 
lieved that few of these have been reabsorbed 
because of the recent placement of many 
trade school graduates and learners, and he 
reported the increase of technological unem- 
ployment in this industry as another reason 
for the oversupply of workers. 


VIII: Printinc TRADES 


At the roundtable discussion on the inte- 
gration of occupational training and employ- 
ment in the printing trades, William Fried- 
man, President of the Carey Press Corpora- 
tion, and Director of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers’ Association, presided and 
opened the discussion by reading a paper 
presenting the case for the employers. 

In discussing the prevailing shortage cf 
workers, Mr. Friedman stated that industry 
today seeks the united support of all public 
agencies to solve the problem of furnishing 
a continuous supply of skilled craftsmen, 
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with always an eye to the absorptive capacity 
of the industry. Industry, he said, would 
sanction a high training cost if it might 
thereby deliver a high type of skilled work 
man. He cited the printing industry in New 
York City as one that had definitely proved 
the possibilities of intelligent cooperation 
between labor industry and education, as 
shown by the various apprenticeship and 
journeymen schools established. He urged 
the establishment of the following four types 
of schools: exploratory preapprenticeship 
schools; indentured apprenticeship schools, 
now in force; retraining schools for upgrad- 
ing journeymen ; and schools to train industrial 
leaders. He defined the functions each should 
assume, pointing out the exacting role gui- 
dance leaders would have in each step, par- 
ticularly at the preapprentice stage. 

J. Henry Holloway, Principal, the New 
York School of Printing, pointed out the 
difficulty of selecting properly qualified boys 
to enter at the preapprentice level. He em- 
phasized the lack of objective testing meas- 
ures and suggested the institution of con- 
ferences between the apprenticeship candi- 
dates and leaders of the printing industry to 
determine aptitude. He urged candidates to 
be tested in related subjects as well as in 
shop tests. Thomas O'Connell, of the local 
typographical union, gave statistics on the 
ratios of apprentices to workers and on the 
extent of unionization in this trade, and de- 
scribed the consistent union sponsorship of 
training and retraining in the craft. 


The Organization of Labor and Work Opportunities 


LABOR—THE PUBLIC 


INDUSTRY 





Friday Evening, November 19, 1937 


Consweration of timely labor prob- 
lems featured the Friday evening session, 
held in conjunction with the monthly meet- 
ing of the New York City branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 
Elinore Herrick, Regional Director of the 
National Labor Relations Board, presided 
and introduced as the first speaker, Nathan 
Shapiro, Publicity Director of the Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee, who read 
an address prepared by Jacob Potofsky, 


Assistant General President, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 

Mr. Potofsky’s address was concerned with 
the relations of organized labor toward voca- 
tional guidance, placement, and job tenure, 
all of which he envisaged as closely inter- 
woven with the total economic structure. In 
praising the progress of labor, especially un- 
der the aegis of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, the speaker reviewed the 
progress of the Amalgamated Clothing 
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Workers of America for the past 27 years, 
culminating in last year’s signing of a nation- 
wide agreement with the principal clothing 
manufacturers. During this time industrial 
relations machinery was created which has 
spread to other markets and industries, he 
said. 

Mr. Potofsky detailed the many economic 
fronts that his organization's activity had 
touched: labor banks, cooperative housing, 
cooperation with unions and political par- 
ties, the establishment of an Unemployment 
Insurance Fund for its workers, and the set- 
ting uP of an Employment Exchange. 

In discussing the efficacy of this Employ- 
ment Exchange, the union executive pointed 
out how it had aided non-union as well as 
union employees by supplying non-union 
help to employers at times when union work- 
ers are not available. Mr. Potofsky men- 
tioned the fact that the Amalgamated’s ap- 
prenticeship agreements allow for the max- 
imum number of trainees that can be ab- 
scrbed in the industry, and related how his 
organization has cooperated with employers 
in setting up complex production standards 
such as allocating the number of training 
hours necessary for each of several opera- 
tions. 

In closing, the speaker showed how a 
workers’ industrial status invariably improves 
after becoming unionized, as reflected in 
higher wages and other working conditions. 
He felt that today’s labor unions are making 
an impressive contribution to the welfare of 
the people, but that the solution of present- 
day social and economic problems must be 
participated in by all socially responsible 
groups within the community. 


THE INDUSTRIALIST’S POINT OF VIEW 


The second speaker on the program was S. 
S. Bates, Assistant to the General Manager 
in Charge of Personnel Relations Problems 
of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad. Mr. 
Bates mentioned the great power that has 
accrued to labor unions within the past 
decade, and stated that employers were exer- 
cising great caution in hiring new employees 
owing to the legal restrictions now in force 
with regard to dismissals and payroll taxes. 
Hence today, he argued, industry is forced 
to increase unemployment by inventing labor 
saving machinery and by employing other 
labor-saving devices to protect itself from 


higher costs resulting from legally restricted 
hours, minimum wage-laws, and union agree. 
ments. 

Sharply criticizing labor organizations, Mr. 
Bates assailed the frequent domination by 
minorities over entire union memberships, 
who thereby commit the entire organization 
to policies often contrary to the will of the 
less active majority membership. He re- 
viewed the reasons for the current skilled 
labor shortage which he attributed to tech- 
nological specialization, deterioration of 
workers from reasons of prolonged unem- 
ployment, obsolescence and mortality of 
workers, refusal of temporary work by those 
on relief fearing loss of relief status, and 
withdrawal of apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. He urged modification of restricted 
apprenticeship ratios, and suggested that 
more youth be encouraged to enter appren- 
ticeships since these today offer the best ap- 
proach to a supervisory relationship with the 
completion of some additional post-graduate 
training. 

J. David Stern, president and publisher 
of the New York Post and other newspapers, 
spoke on the present deplorable neglect of 
youth which he attributed equally to labor 
and business. He charged labor with the 
unfortunate restrictions on apprentice train- 
ing as set by the New York typograph- 
ical unions, as well as restrictions resulting 
in a similar shortage of learners in other 
trades. He advised employers to size up 
promptly their adolescent employees and 
after a short trial period to discharge those 
judged to be unfitted for the business in 
order to give them opportunity to secure 
work in a field more suited to their abilities. 

The speaker said that a formed decision 
concerning some career goal should be 
among the requirements for the college en- 
trant, and he advocated the securing of 
pledges from various businesses to employ 
such entrants upon graduation from a suit- 
able course of study. 


LaBor’s PoInt OF VIEW 


Richard Lewis, Organizational Director of 
the Financial Employees Organizing Com- 
mittee, explained the apparent neglect of 
labor unions in disregarding the problems 
of training as being due to the preoccu- 
pation of unions in coping with the op- 
pression of employers. He asserted that the 
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recent lay-offs resulting from the current 
business recession were affecting skilled and 
unskilled alike in various industries. He de- 
nied the previous assertions of Mr. Bates 
that the labor unions were dominated by 
labor minorities, averring that they could not 
have survived had they misrepresented the 
wishes of members. 

Mr. Lewis admitted his dissatisfaction 
with the small amount of vocational trainin 
that unions were able to offer, but he sceael 
with pride to developments in the training 
field by the printing trades, and stated that 
the labor unions hope to develop training 
programs on a wider scale in the future. 

Mr. Lewis stated that he did not sanction 
an enlarged apprentice training program fa- 
voring youth at the — of older workers, 
and said that rather his organization is en- 
deavoring to regulate the number of workers’ 
hours in order to spread employment. 

In the general discussion that followed 
Mr. Bates admitted that the railroads had 
recently curtailed their apprentice-training 
programs, and attributed this partly to the 
disinclination of youth for jobs other than 
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white-collar ones. Concerning the practice 
of certain employers in laying off workers 
because they had reached the age of forty, 
the speaker denied that such had been the 
practice of the railroads, stating that the 
railroads’ older personnel had been kept 
practically intact screen the depression. 

Contradicting Mr. Bates’ statement about 
youth’s preference for white-collar jobs, a 
member of the audience told about a work 
experience project at Passamaquoddy, Maine, 
for boys from New England fainilies on re- 
lief, where he had found the 250 enrollees 
fired with enthusiasm to get work experience 
in the skilled mechanical trades. Despite 
their interest, however, he was not sanguine 
about their chances for getting placed.* 

In a discussion of the value of shorter 
work-weeks, it seemed to be the opinion of 
several people present that institution of the 
shorter work-week had not resulted in much 
increase in employment, partly due to busi- 
ness recession and partly to employers tak- 
ing advantage of the reduced amount of 
fatigue involved in the shorter work-time 
to speed up production. 


Recent Developments in Apprenticeship 
Saturday Morning Session, November 20, 1937 


Ar te Saturday morning session, 
presided over by Mary H. S. Hayes, Director 
of the Division of Guidance and Placement, 
National Youth Administration, William F. 
Patterson, Executive Secretary, Federal Com- 
mittee on ——— Training, spoke on 
“Developing Standards for Apprenticeship.” 
Mr. Patterson said that neither management 
nor the trade unions were retarding appren- 
tice training, but nevertheless he felt each in- 
terest could do more in this line. Referring to 
the National Standard 9 ae he 
predicted that ultimately every skilled trade 
would have national minimum work stand- 
ards, with correlative state and local stand- 
ards as well. 

In discussing the series of minimum na- 
tional standards devised by the Federal Com- 


*On December 6, 1937 a second work-experience 
program at Passamaquoddy was announced, with 
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mittee on Apprentice Training, a permanent 
agency under the National Apprenticeship 
Act, effective September 1, 1937, Mr. Patter- 
son mentioned the following: 


(1) Approximately 90 per cent of the 
trade preparation should be given in sound 
work experience on the job, and the other 
ten per cent in related school instruction to 
supplement the work experience. He re- 
viewed the work experience Ps prema of 
plumbers and machinists, and enumerated 
the essential ingredients of the related in- 
struction: a good working use of English, 
the writing of request orders and specifica- 
tions, the use of handbooks, the reading of 
trade journals, and introductory understand- 
ing of industrial history and economics. 


(2) Wages should be above the exploita- 
tion level but below the point where it would 
be profitless for the employer to devote the 
time and expense necessary to making the 
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apprentice a skilled worker. He pe sar yor 
that beginning with the basic standard of 
25 per cent of the prevailing rate for journey- 
men, the apprentice should be advanced at 
intervals until by the end of his apprentice- 
ship he has averaged 50 per cent of the full 
journeyman’s wage over the whole period. 


(3) Shop work and hours of related in- 
struction together not to exceed the normal 
work-week hours for the adult worker. Ap- 
prentice work conditions to conform with 
accepted labor standards of the industry. 


(4) A written agreement citing these 
basic standards, signed jointly by the appren- 
tice, his guardians, and the employer, and 
specifying the length of time necessary for 
mastery of the trade, and outlining a schedule 
of processes or — to be learned on 
the job in the order in which they are to be 
taken, with the amount of time to be devoted 
to each. 


(5) The approval of a third and impartial 
agency, generally the state Apprenticeship 
Council, in order to make the apprentice 
agreement valid, with broad powers to rule 
on standards to cancel agreements, and settle 
other difficulties that may arise. 

In discussing the selection of apprentices, 
Mr. Patterson stated that local joint trade 
apprenticeship committees are forming all 
over the country, and now number about 
1,200. These committees, composed of an 
equal number of representatives from the 
employer and worker groups, have the task 
of working out and enforcing local appren- 
ticeship standards in accordance with the 
basic principles outlined above. 

The acceptance of national standards of 
apprenticeship has raised the quality of ap- 
prentice training throughout the states, the 
speaker said. He revealed that such national 
standards have been adopted by the plumb- 
ers, and by the painters, decorators, and 
paperhangers, and that standards for other 
trades are being worked out by the Federal 
Committee. 

Advantages of national standards lie in 
greater opportunities for advancement, 
— versatility and greater opportunity 
or employment, protection of older workers 
on the job, a greater pride in craft, and 
greater efficiency for the employer, the 
speaker brought out. 

In response to the question as to how 


young people could get into one of the ap. 
prenticeship groups, Mr. Patterson said that 
it would depend on what local standards had 
been set up and the degree to which the ap. 
plicant fits or meets with those standards 
He mentioned the Junior Employment Ser. 
vice as an example of an agency that might 
secure apprentice placement. 

To another question Mr. Patterson ex. 
plained that related aspects of vocational 
school and guidance are to be handled by 
agencies other than the Federal Apprentice. 
ship Committee. The Committee deals only 
with fixed standards, he said, offering fullest 
cooperation in such ways as inviting state 
directors of vocational education to serve on 
every State Apprenticeship Council. 


EXPERIENCES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The next speaker, Julia O. Parker, As- 
sistant Director, Massachusetts NYA, de- 
scribed apprenticeship practice in Massachu- 
setts where, after failure to establish a 
through program prior to and during the 
depression, the NYA began anew. First, a 
complete census of the existing apprentice 
ship systems in the state, including require- 
ments, wages, length of training, etc., was 
taken. Secondly, both labor and employer 
groups were induced to endorse a new ap- 
prenticeship program under which Joint 
ay Committees were established 
for those trades which actually were in the 
market for apprentices. Mrs. Parker found 
for instance that the machinist and automo- 
tive repair trades were experiencing a short- 
age of skilled mechanics, and apprenticeship 
agreements between the employers and 
unions of these trades were secured which 
provided for the induction of a substan- 
lial group of new apprentices. 

Under the reorganization of the haphazard 
apprentice system in the electrical trade, the 
helpers were tested for the status of journey- 
men, and those failing to pass were there- 
upon trained in newly established electrical 
training courses. Another step in this pro- 
gram was the holding of two conferences on 
apprenticeship called by the State Commis- 
sioner of Labor, which resulted in the setting 
up of 35 Joint Apprenticeship Committees 
in as many trades. Also the appointment of 
an Apprentice Coordinator in the Boston 
Public Schools was cited as a vital help to 
the NYA training program. 
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Mrs. Parker reported that the NYA office 
in Boston had experienced considerable diff- 
culty in getting unorganized firms with excel- 
lent training programs to cooperate actively, 
and she reported that small businesses are 
usually reluctant to gamble on establishing 
a long-term training program. She charged 
that in the Boston area a ~paten 3 no em- 
ployers are utilizing the ull number of ap- 
prentices allotted under the union agree- 
ments. 

The next speaker was Harry Saville, Di- 
rector of Personnel, E. W. Bliss and Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York, builders of 
machinery. He described the four-year ap- 
prenticeship system in vogue there which 
includes a probation period and night classes, 
with a beginning wage of $14 for a forty- 
hour week. He informed the audience that 
the first week is an orientation period; in the 
second week the beginner starts on one of 
the two fundamental machines of the trade 

the drill press or the engine lathe. Peri- 
odical reports are kept of the apprentice’s 
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work ability in the 29 various departments, 
he said. 

Mr. Saville revealed that most of the re- 
cruits are recommended by the technical high 
schools or the New York State Employment 
Service. He doubted the value of the voca- 
tional school training beyond that of fa- 
miliarizing the boy with the type of work 
expected of him and determining his apti- 
tude in such work. 

Questions from the floor included one on 
race discrimination. Mrs. Parker said that 
thus far she had found no evidence of this, 
but she reminded her questioner that em- 
ployee selection was largely in the hands of 
the trades. She reported that in Boston there 
had been no apprenticeships established in 
the girls’ trades, = that she hoped to set up 
some in the future. The speaker also re- 
gretted that the problem of selection of 
applicants was not as scientifically organized 
as it should be. In reply to a question, she 
denied that any present Boston apprentices 
have been placed in sub-standard work con- 
ditions. 


A description of the Cincinnati Regional Department of Economic Security, 
better known as the “Cincinnati Employment Center,” was given at the 
Saturday luncheon meeting by Stanley Mathewson, director of the project. 
The Editors regret that lack of space prohibits reproduction of Mr. Mathew- 
son's address in this issue. A summary will appear in the reprint of this 
report, and interested readers are referred to a brief description of Cincinnati's 
Four-Point Program which appeared in Occupations, XVI, 1, October 1937, 


pp. 75-76. 


At the close of the Fifth Metropolitan Conference a motion was adopted 
favoring further exploration by a special committee of the Section on Em- 
ployment and Vocational Guidance of the principles and policies of the 
Cincinnati plan and how they might be applied to New York City. 








Jobs in the Hotel and Restaurant Industry 


BESSIE S. GROSSMAN 


P ROMINENT ECONOMISTS agree 
that the present unemployment situation 
would be worse were it not for the enor- 
mous increase in mass-service industries 
during the past two decades. In volume, 
the hotel and restaurant business ranks at 
the top of the service industries in the 
United States. There is evidence that 
many vocational counselors have given 
little thought to the hotel and restaurant 
industry as a potential field for young 
men and women. Perhaps this is due to 
unfamiliarity with the industry, or be- 
cause wages are low and hours are long. 

In the face of an enormous surplus of 
workers trained for white-collar occupa- 
tions, it would seem timely for counsel- 
ors seriously to study the hotel and res- 
taurant field. Various states have enacted 
legislation controlling hours and wages, 
and the hotel and restaurant business it- 
self is realizing the need for changing 
present policies regarding working con- 
ditions. 

Efforts at establishing successful train- 
ing courses for this type of work thus far 
have been sporadic and scattered. An 
urgent need exists for a consideration of 
the problems inherent in training and 
apprenticeship for the hotel and restau- 
rant industry, equally on the part of the 
schools, the employers, and placement 
officials. 

Training facilities for jobs in hotels and 
restaurants have not kept pace with the 
development of the food service industry, 
and most of the existing reputable courses 
are unfortunately beyond the means of 


the average worker in the field. Although 
persons with training usually forge ahead 
faster, employers are likely to regard all 
inexperienced people alike, and conse- 
quently the trained person must ordinarily 
start as a beginner at beginners’ wages 

Many YWCA’'s offer training in food 
production and service. Schools like Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn, New York, give com- 
plete cafeteria training including kitchen 
management, and award certificates at the 
completion of the one or two-year cur- 
ricula. Cornell University’s Department 
of Hotel Administration, perhaps the 
most conspicuously successful hotel train- 
ing course, offers a four-year curriculum 
leading to a Bachelor of Science degree in 
Hotel Administration, and also offers spe- 
cial summer courses primarily for workers 
already in the field. The Cornell hotel 
curriculum was established in 1922 with 
the aid of the American Hotel Associa- 
tion, and it includes much field work. 
This Association endorses the training 
courses offered at Cornell, Michigan State 
College, and Washington State College, 
and the diploma course at Tuskegee 
Institute. 

The International Geneva Association 
in New York City also offers courses to 
employed hotel workers, in advanced food 
and hotel administration. And scattered 
here and there are individual enterprises 
offering training to prospective bartenders, 
waiters, or cooks, etc. Some of them hold 
out unfounded promises of immediate 
placement; others maintain higher ethical 
standards, giving practical training for the 
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field, and promising no more than con- 
scientious efforts to place students. 

In addition to the widespread home- 
economics and domestic-science courses, 
additional courses in cafeteria work are 
constantly being added to various public 
schools throughout the nation. For ex- 
ample, New Orleans and California's 
Oakland and Los Angeles schools offer 
trade courses in both kitchen and dining- 
room work, and this February New York 
City will open its first vocational high 
school devoted to the food trades exclu- 
sively—an important departure and worth 
watching. In planning this latter school 
employers and educators have cooperated 
to specify all the courses and equipment 
necessary to ensure practical experience in 
food occupations. Here pupils will learn 
the work of butchers, cooks, or bakers, 
just as other New York City pupils have 
been trained for the needle and mechan- 
ical trades for some time. In such a school 
boys and girls will explore with dignity 
hotel and restaurant occupations, and this 
new training may revolutionize the public 
attitude toward the too long disparaged 
“service” jobs. 

The problems awaiting anyone enter- 
ing this industry must be realized, and 
no attempt should be made to paint oppor- 
tunities in too glowing terms. There are, 
nevertheless, very definite opportunities 
in certain phases of hotel and restaurant 
work for intelligent, keen, and ambitious 
youngsters. It is important that these op- 
portunities should not be overlooked be- 
cause of certain immediate problems at- 
tached to hotel and restaurant work. 

A special word of caution in counsel- 
ing prospective entrants in the hotel and 
restaurant industry is necessary. The ele- 
ment of personal contact is of vital im- 
portance; hence the possibilities for ad- 
vancement are conditioned to a very great 
extent by personality. Unless this factor 
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is considered in advising anyone to enter 
hotel and restaurant work, we will merely 
be causing more people to enter “blind 
alley’’ occupations. 

As should be true in any case where 
occupational material is offered to coun- 
selors, the following information about 
occupational requirements should be 
checked locally, and should be verified 
wherever possible by the counselor. 


KITCHEN JOBS 


Dishwashers must be strong, quick, and 
cooperative. They may work by hand, but 
usually operate machines. Dishwashers may 
do dishes only, where other workers are em- 
ployed for the silver, glasses, pots; or the 
dishwasher may do all of them. The special 
silver machine and the dishwashing ma- 
chine require some, though not a high de- 
gree, of intelligence. Dishwashers must work 
under heavy pressure, and are constantly 
exposed to steam, heat, and noise. The 
wearing of glasses, because of the steam, 
is a handicap. Younger dishwashers of pro- 
motional eh are often preferred, of in 
such places the job offers a starting point for 
learning cooking, or other duties. 

Bakers may bake bread and rolls exclu- 
sively; they may be bench or oven hands, 
make sour doughs and puff pastes; the pastry 
baker or pastry chef, as he is generally 
called, may no & fancy or original pastries 
requiring artistic talent and imagination. The 
baker's job requires speed, cleanliness, man- 
ual dexterity. 

Chefs should have the imagination of the 
artist combined with the practical judgment 
of a business executive. Chefs must be cap- 
able of getting cooperation from their crews. 
Sometimes they are working chefs, and some- 
times they supervise only. They may be re- 
quired to plan menus, purchase supplies, 
train kitchen workers. They should be artis- 
tic in assembling platters and buffets, original 
and imaginative in developing new recipes 
and combinations. In the last analysis it is 
the chef who makes a restaurant distinctive. 
His job is highly skilled and requires years 
of experience and serious application. Many 
chefs started as dishwashers or kitchenmen 
and were transferred and promoted as they 
manifested interest and ability. 
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DrntNc Room Joss 


Bus Boys’ and Girls’ jobs in restaurants 
may lead to those of waiters and waitresses ; 
in cafeterias, to counter jobs. Many managers 
have started their careers as bus boys. Bus 
boys and girls should be personable, of 
medium height and weight, and distinctly 
youthful, neat, and strong. They must have 
clear skins. Although some restaurants re- 
tain older men as bus boys, the general ten- 
dency is to employ young people who may 
advance to other positions. Bus boys and 
girls must be adaptable, quick and clean, and 
must be — y and emotionally able to 
do hard and sometimes “‘menial’’ work. 

Counter Workers, both men and girls, 
sometimes work in “front,” as in cafeterias, 
and sometimes “behind the scenes,” as in 
restaurants. If these people appear before 
the patrons their appearance is of real im- 
portance. Generally required are good health, 
and clear skin, neat hair, good figure, a 
medium height to assure comfortable counter 
service. Such duties of the counter worker as 
the cutting of pies and cakes requires dex- 
terous handling; the making of good coffee 
is a skilled job. Salads and sandwiches, pre- 
suming a knowledge of mixtures, dressings, 
combinations and artistic arrangement, re- 
quire a high degree of skill, as do the carving 
and serving of hot dishes attractively and 
without waste. Counter workers should have 
pleasant, clear voices, for easy communica- 
tion with each other and customers, under 
usually noisy conditions. The 4 pea and 
attitude of counter workers may be as impor- 
tant in the selling of food as the quality of 
the food itself—therefore the high standards 
for food handlers. 

Waiters and W aitresses* should be healthy 
and attractive, with good posture and car- 
riage. Details of appearance are of the great- 
est importance in the selling of food. Many 
employers have found from actual experience 
that pretty girls sell more food than plain 
ones. Waiters and waitresses must be quick, 
adept in handling trays or using arm serv- 
ice; they must be able to remember orders. 
Some persons can never acquire the deftness 
and retentiveness demanded on these jobs. 

Persons who serve must appear interested 
in food and in attractive serving. They must 


* See also the abstract, The Occupation of the 
Waiter and Waitress, New York, National Occu- 
pational Conference, 1936, 10 cents. 


be unobtrusive, but ready to assist the guest 
who is uncertain about his choice, and must 
be able to do this intelligently by familiar. 
izing themselves with the menu and the 
preparation of foods offered. These jobs are 
important as stepping stones to higher re. 
sponsibility, both in food production and 
service. Thére is a real dignity in serving 
food that derives from the pleasure in ex. 
tending gracious hospitality, and from the 
recognition that discriminating eating, in 
these modern times, is truly an art. When 
young people understand this they may in. 
vest these disparagingly called ‘‘service’’ jobs 
with real distinction. 

Food Checkers are responsible in restau- 
rants for checking or marking prices on food 
carried from the Iitchen to the dining room; 
in cafeterias for counting up the food on the 
customer's tray and punching a check for the 
total. Food checkers may act as cashiers also 
In cafeterias checkers must conform to the 
highest standard of appearance. Where they 
work “behind the scenes’ appearance is less 
important. They must be quick, accurate, re- 
liable, and above all, observant. They must 
be able to distinguish different steaks, cuts 
of meat, and if they are doing liquor check- 
ing must be able to spot different drinks in 
the flash of an eye. Food checking is an im- 
portant point in food control, and the checker 
must be able to note quickly any errors in 
quantity or quality of lead, also in the ar- 
rangement and service. 

Hat and Coat Checkers are young people, 
usually girls, generally very attractive and 
tall. Their earnings depend largely on tips, 
so that personal charm is important. Keen 
observation is essential too; in spite of the 
fact that checking systems are generally em- 
ployed, the ability to identify a guest's wraps 
is always considered a personal compliment. 
In larger restaurants, this job may lead to 
assistant hostess, hostess, or cashier. 

Cashiers are usually placed in a prominent 
— near the entrance and must certainly 

presentable if not actually attractive, with 
no visible blemishes or physical handicaps. 
The experienced cashier may do some minor 
bookkeeping, sometimes typing, and generally 
uses a machine—a cash register, adding ma- 
chine, or change machine. Usually the cashier 
also sells tobacco, candy, etc., and in a cafe- 
teria may also do food checking. The cash- 
ier, if female, may substitute for the hostess, 
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and so should be tall, have good posture and 
a graceful walk. Cashiers must have ability 
to concentrate, even under trying conditions. 
Their responsibility for money transactions 
requires the most serious application, in spite 
of speed and pressure. Obviously, because of 
the temptation attending the handling of 
large sums, cashiers must be absolutely trust- 
worthy; often they are bonded. 

Hostesses may be —e from the 
waitress staff. They should be tall, well 
groomed, gracious, good looking, capable of 
making pleasant contacts, and able to work 
under pressure. They must have executive 
ability, varying of course with the demands 
of the job. They usually hire, fire, train, and 
supervise the dining-room staff, and the serv- 
ice in the dining-room depends upon their 
ability to organize the work and obtain co- 
operation from the staff. The competent 
hostess understands not only good dining 
room service, but also something of the 
kitchen as well, so that she may organize 
the work with a maximum of efficiency from 
every angle. Sometimes, in smaller places, 
the hostess will type the menus, relieve the 
cashier, and even assist a waitress here and 
there. 

Many bright young women who start as 
hostesses are taking advantage of their ex- 
perience to learn kitchen management, be- 
cause they realize that they may not retain 
their hostess jobs as they grow older, and 
also that there is far greater opportunity in 
food production. This is the natural line of 
promotion, but requires hard work and study. 

Head Waiters occupy a position of pres- 
tige more commonly in Europe than in the 
United States in being identified with the 
reputation of restaurants as closely as the 
chefs. Many distinguished restaurants here 
too, particularly in hotels, so regard the 
head waiter. He, like the hostess, is in com- 
mand of the dining room and usually handles 
the hiring and firing. He must have real 
dignity, graciousness, tact. Like the hostess, 
he too must be observant of the slightest de- 
tail neglected in the service, he must have a 
good sense of the decorative in table arrange- 
ments, be shrewd in the seating of parties, 
and be a first-rate executive. The head waiter 
of distinction regards eating as a fine art, 
has the knowledge of an epicure about food, 
and is fanatical in his devotion to making 
people comfortable. This is no small order, 
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and head waiters of such distinction are as 


rare as fine chefs. 


BAR JOBS 


Bar Boys hold jobs in which the future 
bartender often secures his training. Bar 
boys must be quick, adaptable, husky, willing 
to wash glasses, clean counters, carry bottles 
from store room to bar, and “‘bus” dishes. 
They must be bright, able to recognize 
drinks by appearance, glasses used, or other 
distinguishing characteristics, and if they are 
ambitious for promotion to bartender, they 
must also have the basic qualities sought in 
bartenders, as well as the training. 

Bartenders very frequently are expected to 
look and act like the traditional bartender. 
They should always be sociable, good 
“mixers,” and cheerful. They must know all 
mixed drinks, wines, and hard liquors, some- 
times the rectifying and fortifying of wines. 
Pre-prohibition bartenders are in demand, 
but not nearly as much as the new type, far 
removed from the old-time florid-faced bar- 
tender associated with barrooms and saloons. 
The new type is good looking, friendly and 
cheerful too, but more dignified, and knows 
the social conventions in the serving and 
use of liquors and wines, their history, manu- 
facture, etc. He may also be expected to 
know something about food preparation such 
as the making of sandwiches and short order 
cooking. 

“FRONT” JOBS 

Doormen must usually be taller than others 
of the uniformed staff. Being often the 
first contact with the hotel they are impor- 
tant in the relationship between the manage- 
ment and the public. The doorman should 
know the city, its various means of trans- 

rtation, and be able to supply all kinds of 
information and advice for guests and even 
casual passers-by. He should be alert to ob- 
serve any irregularities which might affect 
the management or the guest. In some 
hotels, for example, doormen or footmen are 
required to note the number of the cab in 
which guests arrive. Unusual types are some- 
times preferred for these jobs, for example 
the white-haired, rosy-cheeked, distinguished 
older man. Courtesy and dignity, friendli- 
ness, eagerness to serve, ability to anticipate 
the wishes of entering or departing guests, 
to assist them in any small way, are essential 
in the doorman. 
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Elevator Operators must have many of the 
qualities discussed under Bell Men. Depend- 
ing on the hotel organization, elevator opera- 
tors may be promoted to bell men, or vice 
versa. Men of medium height are preferred 
generally as elevator operators, and as for 
the entire uniformed staff, good figure, car- 
riage, and posture are essential. Voice and 
manner must be pleasant, and the ability to 
remember names and faces proves a definite 
asset. 

Bell Men must be personable, not too tall 
or heavy, quick in action, mentally alert. 
They must remember faces and names, an- 
ticipate the wishes of guests, observe every- 
thing going on and yet seem never to be 

aying any special attention. Bell men may 
i called on to run a switchboard or operate 
an elevator. They may advance to other 
positions in the hotel, but often they prefer 
to remain bell men because the tips in a 
large hotel are excellent and far exceed sala- 
ries paid other workers. 

Bell Captains are promoted from the ranks 
of bell men. They must have the qualities 
described for bell men, and also executive 
ability, and the ability to meet difficult and 
eae situations with poise and 
judgment. The demands on a large hotel 
are almost as varied as those on a police 
force, and the bell captain and bell men must 
be equipped to meet any emergency with 

rfect control. Good health, a real interest 
in people, sensitiveness to their reactions, 
tact, courtesy, and good judgment are es- 
sential. 

Hotel Clerks are supposed to resemble 
“collar ads,” be well-groomed, clean-cut, 
dignified. They may be called upon to use 
billing and bookkeeping machines, the cash 
register, typewriter, telautograph; usually 
they prepare the transcript, and many are 
required to operate the switchboard. They 
should know their city well, the community's 
resources, special events, and places of in- 
terest. They must be of the extrovert type, 
friendly, cheerful, and interested in ple, 
and should have a good educational back- 
ground. In large hotels, the duties described 
are divided among several clerks; in smaller 
hotels, one or two clerks may perform them 
all. Besides being qualified to “sell” hospi- 
tality (a large order), they must be me 
effective room salesmen, usually their most 
important single function. 


OCCUPATIONS 






Managers have various kinds of jobs in 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, cafeterias, and soda 
fountains, and the duties of each type of po- 
sition are different. All require some execu. 
tive ability, real interest in the business of 
selling food, lodgings, and comfort. They 
must possess a thorough knowledge of ai! 
the operations involved. They must know 
how to select, assign, transfer and promote 
workers wisely; they must be able to get 
unstinting cooperation from their depart. 
ment heads, and loyalty from every employee 
In other words, they must understand the 
problems of —_ job, from the dishwasher's 
to the publicity director's; they must be con- 
stantly learning about every job, from ob- 
servation, study, and by being receptive to 
ideas from workers, buyers, and the public 
A restaurant manager must know food, of 
course, and a hotel manager must understand 
the problems of renting rooms; but these are 
relatively simple beside the far-reaching 
problems of control of records and accounts, 
advertising, purchasing, machinery, decora- 
tions, ventilating systems, and the hundred. 
and-one major problems of management. 

A good manager knows how to attract 
and retain competent assistants, and how to 
coordinate their work so that a single har- 
monious working unit may be presented to 
the public. No one coul ssibly suspect 
the intricate, finely organized, system behind 
the courteous room clerk who greets the 
hotel guest, or behind the head waiter who 
graciously leads the restaurant patron to his 
table. But both are supported by an amazing 
institution, each detail, whether concerning 
credit or reservations, an integral part of 
management's responsibility. 


HOUSEKEEPING JOBS 


Bath Maids must be strong, able to scrub 
on their knees and do heavy physical work. 
These women usually are not seen by the 
guests, and their appearance therefore is 
not as important as in other occupations. 
They must be strong and thorough, and have 
an innate feeling for cleanliness. 

Chambermaids ate very important to hotels 
from the contact angle. Sometimes hotels 
want bilingual maids to accommodate foreign 
guests. Chambermaids are in less direct con- 
tact with the guests in a transient hotel, but 
in a residential hotel they are as close to th 
families as maids in a private household. 
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Maids should be interested in home-mak- 
ing, should be quick, friendly, and obliging, 
but not familiar or gossipy. This is in the di- 
rection of making the hotel home-like or 
“better than home,”’ which is the objective of 
the modern hotel. The actual work of 
chambermaids may be quite heavy and re- 
quires good health and endurance. Maids 
may be promoted to linen-room work, and 
then to assistant housekeeper. 

Housekeepers to be successful must possess 
a real devotion to orderliness and cleanliness, 
an innate interest in home-making, and the 
ability to project this interest to larger prob- 
lems. Their duties are complex, since the 
area of ng neo | usually extends over 
the entire house, at times including some 
a for banquets and special par- 
ties. Housekeepers supervise the housemen, 
chambermaids, bath maids, cleaners, linen 
room workers. They are ere for gen- 
eral equipment, furniture, linens, and deco- 
rations. Sometimes they are authorized to 
purchase supplies, and in any case they in- 
fluence the manager greatly in his purchases. 
They should be familiar with the best 
methods of cleaning, with the quality of 
furnishings. 

The housekeeping staffs of hotels are usu- 
ally subject to considerable turnover, thus 
making it the responsibility of the house- 
keeper to secure replacements and to train 
new workers. The housekeeper, like all other 
executives, must be a good personnel officer, 
able to see all sides of personnel problems 
(of which she always has many) and able to 
understand the common foibles of human 
nature. She must work effectively with other 
department heads, understand their problems 
and the importance of cooperation. Her job 
touches every department in the hotel at 
some point, and her success depends directly 
on her ability to elicit and give assistance 
when needed. It is obvious that housekeepers 
must be good organizers, have excellent 
health and endurance. In large hotels the 
housekeeper may have one or more assistants. 
The position of housekeeper is frequently 
mentioned by occupational specialists today 
as a promising career for ambitious young 
women to train for. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


Books About Jobs. By Willard E. Parker. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 
1936, pp. 192-195. $3.00. 


Hotel Management. By Lucius Boomer. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1931. (Revi- 
sion in press.) 


Hotel and Restaurant Courses. New York, 
International Geneva Association, 128 West 
52nd Street, 1937. Pp. 12. 


Hotel Service. A Series of Departmental 
Manuals. By W. I. Hamilton. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1930. 


Little Gold Business Books. By Joseph O. 
Dahl. Included are more than 60 mono- 
gtaphs on all phases of hotel and restaurant 
work. New York, J. O. Dahl, 22 East 42nd 
Street. 


The Restaurant Industry in San Francisco. 
San Francisco, Board of Education, 1932. 
Pp. 60. 


Restaurant Management. By Joseph O. 
Dahl. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1937. 
(Rev. ed.) 


Restaurant and Tea Room Work. Success 
Vocational Monographs. Chicago, Morgan- 
Dillon & Co., 5154 Clark St., 1937. Pp. 24. 


Standard Practice Manuals for Hotel Op- 
eration. By Ralph Hitz. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1936. $3.00. 

Work of Art (fiction). By Sinclair Lewis. 
New York, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1934. 


TRADE PERIODICALS 


Hotel Management, New York, Ahrens 
Publishing Co., 22 East 42nd Street. $3.00 
annually. 


International Stewards’ and Caterers’ Mag- 
azine. Chicago, 1506 Capitol Bldg. $2.00 
annually. 


Restaurant Management, New York, 
Ahrens Publishing Co. $3.00 annually. 
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The Architect 


AN NOC ABSTRACT* 


, has been defined 
as the science and art of designing and 
constructing buildings and other struc- 
tures. Architecture had its origins with 
primitive man who blocked up the mouth 
of his cave with stones to protect himself 
against the elements and wild beasts and 
—perhaps most important—against other 
primitive men. Gradually, as the social 
and economic habits of men altered, 
changing requirements of shelter de- 
veloped. Men built walls, houses, cities, 
castles. Decoration was introduced, and 
architecture became not only an engineer- 
ing process, but a fine art. Today it ranks 
as one of the highest of arts and the most 
demanding of crafts—a profession in the 
fullest and most exalted sense. 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 


The occupational literature available on 
the profession of the architect stresses the 
extensiveness of general cultural and 
technical knowledge required for success 
in the profession; it details the great num- 
ber of functions which the architect must 
perform; and it describes the endless 
variety of social and professional virtues 
which he must possess. As a result, many 
an unqualified youthful enthusiast is prob- 
ably dissuaded from undertaking the ar- 
duous training necessary to prepare for 
this vocation. These three aspects of the 
profession are fully and forcefully cov- 
ered, and every counselor called upon to 





* The material presented is based entirely upon 
bibliographical sources and is in no sense to 
considered as an original survey or analysis of 
the occupation. 


advise a young person regarding the 
choice of architecture as a career should 
stress them explicitly. 

It seems justifiable to conclude that the 
literature examined on this occupation is 
substantially authoritative and depend. 
able. The adequacy of information varies 
with different phases of the occupation, 
but all aspects are treated in some degree 
Most of the literature is addressed to the 
high school student, but a number of 
texts are designed for the junior high 
high school pupil, and several for the 
college student. Counselors will find them 
all useful and pertinent. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
Wuat Is DoNE IN THIS OCCUPATION 


The architect plans and designs build- 
ings and monuments, prepares specifica- 
tions for materials and methods of con- 
struction, executes detail drawings and 
models, and supervises construction. 
Functional analysis of an occupation is al- 
ways difficult, but the following “partial 
list of functions,” cited by one writer as 
an indication of the variety of duties 
which may fall to the architect in the 
course of his work, is suggestive: 

Make preliminary sketches. 

Make perspective drawings. 

oo and design supporting mate- 
rials. 

Investigate and select materials. 

Pr working drawings in detail. 
Write specifications and cost estimates. 
Select and arrange sanitary equipment. 
Lay out heating system. 

Design ventilating system. 
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10. Master problems of acoustics. 

11. Arrange artificial and natural light. 
12. Draw up contracts. 

13. Supervise construction. 


As a matter of good business, the archi- 
tect’s plans must incorporate the needs 
and desires of the prospective owner, and 
as a matter of professional excellence, his 
designs must embody beauty, utility, and 
economy. 


ABILITIES ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 


No objective investigations into the 
special capacities of successful architects 
have been located. Expressions of pre- 
sumably competent opinion indicate that 
the successful worker at this profession 
must possess a variety of personal traits 
and abilities. He should be a combination 
of artist, scientist, and business man. He 
must have a ready imagination, an innate 
sense of beauty and proportion, an analy- 
tical and constructive mind, inventive 
capacity, the ability to visualize vividly, 
and a goodly share of common sense. He 
must be sensitive to impressions, and at 
once enthusiastic and cautious. He must 
possess the rare qualities of leadship and 
diplomacy. If, with all these virtues, he 
combines robust health and strongly in- 
grained habits of care and neatness, his 
personal traits may fit him for the pro- 
fession of architecture. 


THE PREPARATION NECESSARY 


Most writers agree that a broad cultural 
and technical education is essential to 
success. The high school preparation 
should include courses in mathematics 
and drawing, and—since much of the 
literature in the field originates in France 
—a thorough training in both general and 
technical French. Following this, a pre- 
paratory course of from two to four years 
in college is usually recommended, to be 
followed by a three or four-year course 
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in architecture, and supplemented by a 
year or more of study abroad. In some 
cases, the academic and architectural edu- 
cation can be combined into a single five- 
year course in a university. 

Training for architecture is expensive, 
but students of exceptional talent may 
qualify for the many scholarships avail- 
able. Some of these scholarships are for 
study abroad, the most coveted one being 
the Paris Prize of the Beaux Arts Insti- 
tute, providing for five years of study at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

The Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture will supply information 
regarding approved schools of architec- 
ture and courses of study. At present, 
the secretary-treasurer of the Association 
is Professor Goldwin Goldsmith, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

A young perscn of extraordinary abil- 
ity may begin in an architect's office as a 
tracer or letterer, and by application and 
study work his way up. There are some 
architects who never had any formal col- 
legiate training. These, however, are 
growing more and more rare as statutory 
requirements for registration and license 
to practice become more widespread and 
more stringent. 


ENTRANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 


The status of architect is not reached 
merely by the completion of a course of 
study, however long and arduous. The 
young graduate enters an architect's office 
—preferably a well-established office—as 
a draftsman. His first duties, especially if 
he is not the product of college and archi- 
tectural school, may consist of tracing, 
making erasures, detailing, and lettering. 
Several years may be spent in this rela- 
tively uninteresting work, while the neces- 
sary familiarity with the practical opera- 
tions of an architect's office is being ac- 
quired. 
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Women sometimes encounter difficul- 
ties in securing employment, since there 
is considerable prejudice against them in 
drafting rooms among the older, more 
conservative firms. In the literature are 
found suggestions that women graduates 
in architecture, unable to find more satis- 
factory entering jobs, begin as stenogra- 
phers or in other clerical capacities, and 
await opportunities to qualify for more 
professional openings in the office. How- 
ever, it has been remarked, with respect 
to this suggestion, that the graduate 
woman architect who accepts employment 
on this level loses caste in the eyes of her 
professional associates, and compromises 
her chances of professional recognition. 
Advancement both in the nature of the 
work and in remuneration will depend 
upon the individual's ability, preparation, 
and application to the job. After several 
years, he may be taken into the firm as a 
partner, or he may establish his own 
office. 

In most states, architects are licensed, 
and must meet the requirements laid 
down by various licensing agencies. In- 
formation regarding these requirements 
in the several states can be secured from 
the National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards, 175 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE COMPENSATION 


As is true of many professions, no sta- 
tistics of income are available for archi- 
tects. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that some members of the profession earn 
large sums; but this, also, is true of many 
professions. According to statements in 
the literature, a young graduate of a 
course in architecture who starts as a 
draftsman may expect to earn between 
$25 and $40 a week for the first year or 
two. One who enters an architect's office 
without having had college training may 


start for as little as $12 or $14 weekly. 
As his technical knowledge grows and 
his value to his employer increases, the 
salary may be expected to keep pace, 
Highly skilled and experienced drafts- 
men may earn $60 to $90 weekly—in 
some cases as high as $200, or even more, 
though this is rare. 

Architects’ incomes are derived from 
fees, which are based on the cost of con- 
struction of the buildings they design. 
These fees have become fairly well sta- 
bilized at 6 per cent on the cost of public 
and other large buildings and 10 per cent 
on residences. The income of any par- 
ticular architect depends, of course, on 
the aggregate cost of the buildings of his 
design which are erected. One writer says 
it is “generally believed” that good ar- 
chitects make around $5,000 to $10,000 
a year, but he also notes the absence of 
any objective data to substantiate th 
belief. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 


According to the United States Census 
of Occupations for 1930, there were 22,- 
000 architects in this country, of whom 
only 379 were women. Women are mak- 
ing headway in this profession, as in 
others, but it is still largely true, as one 
writer puts it, that “architecture has al- 
ways been regarded as a man’s job.” 
However, women are demonstrating their 
abilities in home designing, and in in- 
terior architecture, fields in which they 
may find increased opportunities develop- 
ing in the future. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


There is potential employment for 
architects wherever buildings are erected 
—which is to say everywhere in the civil- 
ized world. Of course, building activity, 
and consequently demand for architec- 
tural service, is greatest in the larger cities 
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and in their vicinity. Beginners must 
necessarily seek employment in the larger 
opulation centers, for the architect in 
the small town is likely to do all his 
own drafting and other routine work. 
There is a considerable body of opinion, 
however, which holds that the most fa- 
vorable opportunities for the architect 
starting in business for himself are to be 
found in the smaller cities and towns, 
rather than in the large cities. 


THE FUTURE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


There is fairly substantial agreement 
among observers that opportunities for 
the future are almost unlimited. It is re- 
marked that less than 10 per cent of the 
world’s buildings have been designed by 
architects, and that the advantages and 
ultimate economies of correct design and 
planning are coming more and more to 
be appreciated. The current expansion in 
construction activity has stimulated the 
demand for architectural services, and the 
growing realization of the need for ade- 
quate housing facilities, much publicized 
in Washington conferences in November, 
1937, is expected to result in a continu- 
ance of this demand. But it must never 
be forgotten that this demand will be 
for graduates possessed of those numerous 
qualifications described in the early part 
of this abstract. In architecture, the in- 
competent and the inept are soon elimi- 
nated. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


For most individuals the practice of 
architecture holds many attractions. It is 
a constructive vocation; the architect’s de- 
signs are embodied in tangible and en- 
during structures which serve important 
social functions. The work itself is varied 
and fascinating, and combines indoor and 
outdoor activities with opportunities to 
meet and associate with people in all 
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walks of life. The profession stands high 
in the scale of prestige; and being an es- 
sentially artistic vocation it offers un- 
usually free range to the universal human 
desire for self-expression. 

On the other hand, it must be consid- 
ered that the training period, both of 
formal education and of early technical 
experience, is long and arduous. The rou- 
tine work which the beginner must do 
while he gains the practical knowledge 
necessary for future success is often dis- 
tasteful and enervating. Considering these 
things, the compensation is not great. 
The volume of work in an architect's 
office varies erratically. Spells of inactiv- 
ity are interspersed with periods of violent 
activity. As a result, hours are frequently 
irregular. Fluctuations in business condi- 
tions are quickly reflected in building 
activity, and consequently in the demand 
for architects’ services. Finally, in com- 
mon with other artists, the architect 
serves a public largely ignorant of his art, 
and often hostile to it. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 


American Institute of Architects, 1741 
New York Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
This bibliography is designed to include 


only such recent literature on the occupation 
of the architect as seems most useful and 
pertinent for vocational guidance. The pub- 
lications listed below — a selection 
from a large number that were examined 
during the preparation of this abstract. Out- 
of-print materials and others difficult of ac- 
cess are included as an aid to counselors who 
may frequently locate such materials in their 
library files. NOC will be grateful to readers 
for information regarding any useful publi- 
cations not listed here. 


1. Anderson, A. Cletus; Irvine, Paul; arid 
Pannell, Henry C. The World at Work. 
Auburn, Alabama, Prather Publishing Co., 
1935, pp. 101-102. 96 cents. 
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Brief but succinct treatment of duties, qualifi- 
cations, training, remuneration, and future oppor- 
tunities in architecture. 

2. Bennett, G. Vernon, and Older, Frank 
E. Occupational Orientation. Los Angeles, 
Society for Occupational Research, University 
of Southern California, 1931, pp. 144-148. 
$2.75. 

Excellent brief analysis of duties and some in- 
formation regarding training. 

3. Bernays, Edward L. Outline of Careers. 
New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1931, pp. 
47-54. $2.50. 

Articles by 38 successful workers on their re- 
spective occupations. The section on architecture 
is especially noteworthy for its clear recognition of 
the disadvantages of the occupation. 

4. Boy Scouts of America. Architecture. 
Merit Badge Library No. 3321. New York, 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
1930, pp. 14-18. 20 cents. 

Chiefly elementary technical information. Some 
occupational information. 

5. Brewer, John M. Occupations. Boston, 
Ginn, 1936. Pp. 622. $1.60. 

Brief reference to the work of the architect, 
and training required. 

6. Bridgeport Public Schools. Architec- 
ture. Vocational Bulletin No. 13. Bridgeport, 
Conn., Bridgeport Public Schools, n.d. Pp. 2. 
5 cents. 

Concise, explicit statement of function, qualifica- 
tions, preparation, and income of architects, and 
the advantages and disadvantages of the occupa- 
tion. 

7. Bureau of Vocational Information. 
Training for Architecture. New York, Bu- 
reau of Vocational Information, P.O. Box 
37, Station W., 1924. Pp. 20. 25 cents. 

General discussion of the organization and work 
of the architect's office. List of schools given is 
now out of date. 

8. Cades, Hazel R. Jobs for Girls. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1930, pp. 73-75. 
$2.00. 

Nature of work, abilities and training required, 
compensation, etc., for a variety of occupations 
under about 20 headings. For architects, informa- 
tion is extremely sparse. 

9. Chalaron, Claire, compiler. Archi- 
tecture. New Orleans, New Orleans Parish 
School Board, Department of Vocational 
Guidance, 703 Carondelet Street, 1932. Pp. 
1. Free. Mimeographed. 


Duties of the architect, abilities necessary for 


success, training requirements, and future oppor. 
tunities. 

10. Cottler, Joseph, and Brecht, Harold, 
Careers Ahead. Boston, Little, Brown, 1936, 
pp. 154-164. $1.25. 

Work in architect's office illustrated by interest. 
ing accounts of hypothetical situations and conver. 
sations. Facts are brought in effectively to support 
the implications. 

11. Crawford, Albert B., and Clement, 
Stuart H., editors. The Choice of an Occupa- 
tion. New Haven, Connecticut, Yale Uni. 
versity, Department of Personnel Study, 
1932, pp. 43-46. $2.00. 

Designed for the use of students in Yale. Dis- 
cusses various occupations open to college gradu. 
ates with directness and simplicity. Material on 
the duties, qualifications, preparation, advance. 
ment, and remuneration of architects. 

12. Fleischman, Doris E. An Outline of 
Careers for Women. New York, Doubleday, 
Doran, 1935, pp. 33-42. $2.50. 

A companion volume to Bernays’ Outline of 
Careers. Includes a chapter on architecture. The 
contributors are all successful women. 

13. Greenleaf, Walter J. Architecture. 
United States Department of Interior, Office 
of Education. Guidance Leaflets, No. 10. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1935. Pp. 9. 5 cents. 

Nature of the work, opportunities, compensa- 
tion, training, etc. Easy reading. Data on schools, 
tuition fees, and the like are out of date. 

14. Hatcher, O. Latham. Occupations for 
Women. Richmond, Va., Southern Woman's 
Educational Alliance, 401 Grace American 
Building, 1927, pp. 9-18. $3.50. 

Information about a large number of occupa- 
tions open to women. The section on architecture 
contains some authoritative information regarding 
training, and the special disadvantages to women 
in the occupation. 

15. Institute for Research. Architecture as 
a Career. Chicago, Institute for Research, 537 
S. Dearborn Street, 1931. Pp. 14. 75 cents. 

Brief history of architecture. Fairly full, suc- 
cinct discussion of occupational aspects of the 
profession. 

16. Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations and American Woman's Association. 
Proceedings of the Conference on Art Oc- 
cupations in Industry. New London, Conn., 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
April 25, 1936. Pp. 162. $1.00. 

General remarks by successful women archi- 
tects and decorators. 
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17. Landis, Benson Y. Professional Codes. 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Publications, 1927. Pp. 
108, $1.50. Contributions to Education No. 
267. Chapter II. 

Code of the American Institute of Architects. 
Throws light on the ethical demands of the pro- 
fession. 

18. Levy, Florence N., editor. Choosing a 
Life Career in the Design Arts. New York, 
Federated Council on Art Education, 1936. 
P»>. 54. 50 cents. 

Some highly authoritative information regard- 
ing training and employment opportunities. Also 
general observations on the nature of the pro- 
fession. Written by experts 

19. Menge, E. J. von K. Jobs for the Col- 
lege Graduate in Science, New York, Bruce, 
1932. Pp. 175. $2.00. Pp. 100-103. 

Information about scientific professions under 
five major heads and numerous subdivisions. The 
section on the architect covers earnings, qualifica- 
tions, and training. 

20. Minneapolis Board of Education. The 
Architect. Minneapolis, Minn., Minneapolis 
Board of Education, 1930. Pp. 4. 5 cents. 

Brief information respecting duties, personal 
traits, education and training, advancement, earn- 
ings, working conditions, and demand. Especially 
valuable for its discussion of educational require- 
ments and facilities. 

21. Parker, Willard E. Books About Jobs. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 
1936, pp. 14-17. $3.00. 


22. Platt, Rutherford H. Book of Op- 
portunities. New York, Putnam, 1933, pp. 
245-248. $3.00. 

Concise statements respecting fourteen grades 
of architectural work. 

23. Price, Matlack. The ABC of Archi- 
roe New York, Dutton, 1927. Pp. 231. 
2.50. 
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Practical advice and instruction to the beginner 
Elementary technical material 

24. Shade, Chloris, (Director). Archi- 
tecture. Success: Vocational Information 
Series. Chicago, Morgan Dillon & Co., 5154 
N. Clark St., 1937. Pp. 24. 30 cents. Sold 
only in sets of 25 or more. Prices lower in 
quantity. 

Definition of architecture, and its history. Num- 
ber of workers, and need for them, present and 
future. Duties of the architect, his personal qual- 
ifications, training needed. Opportunities for em- 
ployment and for promotion. Earnings, hours, 
conditions of employment. Advantages and dis- 
advantages of the occupation. Bibliography 

25. Smith, Lewis W., and Blough, Gideon 
L. Planning a Career. New York, American 
Book Co., 1936. Pp. 470. $1.44. 

Brief résumés of many occupations, together 
with general advisory and inspirational material 
usually found in junior high school texts. Archi- 
tecture is treated briefly under the building trades. 


PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 


American Architect and Architecture. New 
York, N. Y., Hearst Magazines, Inc., 
570 Madison Avenue. $3.00 a year. 


Architect and Engineer. San Francisco, Calif., 
Architect and Engineer, Inc., 68 Post 
Street. $3.00 a year. 


Architectural Digest. Los Angeles, Calif., 
John C. Brasfield, 426 S. Spring Street. 
Issued every 4 to 6 months. 4 numbers, 
$5.00. 


Architectural Forum. Chicago, Ill., Time, 
Inc., 350 East 22nd Street. $4.00 a year. 


Architectural Record. New York, N. Y.., 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 115 West 
40th Street. $3.00 a year. 


Pencil Points. Stamford, Conn., Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation. $3.00 a year. 
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Coordination and Conventions 


So IMPRESSED with results were 
members of the NOC Occupational Tour 
for School Superintendents that each, re- 
turning home, arranged to send one or 
more of his staff members to some of the 
cities visited in order that his associates, 
too, could obtain first-hand information 
for ultimate benefit to local schools. 

The assistant superintendent of schools 
in a Western city, back from such a fol- 
low-up tour to ten cities, including five of 
the eight stops on the NOC itinerary, 
recently submitted a detailed report to his 
superintendent and Board of Education. 
After stating that in the cities visited he 
had not found very close coordination 
between the three phases of vocational 
service—guidance, education, and place- 
ment—the assistant superintendent's re- 
port continued: 

A leader in vocational education dis- 
claimed any knowledge of vocational gui- 
dance and any interest in the subject. Two 
men who have developed excellent pro- 
grams of placement and vocational gui- 
dance admitted that they were strangers in 
the field of vocational training. 

My own conviction is that no progress 
in one is safe without progress in the 
others. All three are essential to the ful- 
filment of their common objective, which 
is vocational adjustment. All must be 
based upon the same background of in- 
formation. Investigations in any one field 
are applicable to all. 

We agree that progress in one is not 
safe without progress in the other—there 
must be complete coordination of activ- 
ities involved in satisfactory programs of 
occupational adjustment. 





At the recent American Vocational 
Association convention in Baltimore, gui- 
dance and placement were discussed at 
many meetings. The first general session 
was devoted to vocational education and 
guidance, and there were four sectional 
meetings on vocational guidance, includ- 
ing a panel in which NOC Tour members 
participated. Tour members are scheduled 
for panel discussion of occupational edu- 
cation at certain general sessions of the 
February Atlantic City conventions of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators and of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations 
The Administrators’ Yearbook on youth 
problems will contain two chapters on 
guidance. The Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education is 
titled “Guidance in Educational Institu- 
tions.” Programs of the Council and of 
NVGA, to be announced in the next issue 
of OccCUPATIONS, will present many 
topics designed to acquaint members with 
newest developments in the closely re- 
lated fields of vocational education and 
placement. Features are mentioned by 
Program Chairmen and the NVGA Presi- 
dent on other pages of this issue. 

There is an unmistakable trend toward 
coordination. The individual or school 
system failing to observe or act upon the 
many advantages presented through the 
opening door of willing cooperation, 
eventually may find that their community 
— its workers and industries—is the loser. 
The forthcoming meetings provide splen- 
did opportunities to continue the forward 
motion of coordination, both local and 
national. D.M.C. 
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Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustment 
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Occupational Adjustment Programs 


PORTLAND, Oregon—Plans are under way to set up a “Bureau of Occupational Survey,” 
an experimental clearing house for occupational information and research. When formed, 
the bureau will cooperate with labor unions and industries in gathering data to indicate 
training that will meet employment needs of the city and vicinity. 


St. Louts, Missouri—After a four-year trial, prevocational courses in the public schools 
have been declared successful. Two types of certificates are issued at termination of the 
eighth grade: one is the regulation type admitting to high school without examination; the 
other is issued to pupils classified as “motor-minded,” and admitting holders to the prevo- 
cational course, but not to high school unless special examinations are passed. Two centers 
now enroll about 200 pupils for courses that are not vocational in the sense of teaching a 
trade, but provide training designed to aid pupils who expect to drop out of school when 
they find employment. 


BALTIMORE, Maryland—Through cooperation of the Department of Education and the 
nearby Glenn L. Martin Company aircraft plant, 15 classes offering special training of 
young men for the aircraft industry were started recently. Six classes are for 150 seniors 
in the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute and other senior high schools, and nine classes en- 
roll 250 — of the Martin Company. Classes meet Saturday mornings for instruc- 
tion by selected representatives of the company. 

How more than 400 business and industrial leaders of Baltimore have become inter- 
ested in occupational adjustment through the city schools is told in the ‘News Events’ 
section of the current issue of OCCUPATIONS, page 394. 


CuHicaGo—An announcement that caused a stir in education circles throughout the nation 
came in mid-November when William H. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, was quoted 
as saying the curriculum for the city’s 37 high schools will be reorganized over a five- 
year period so that eventually 80 per cent of the courses will be vocational instead of 80 
per cent academic as at present. The reason, it was explained, is that only about six 
per cent of high school graduates go on to college. 

In later newspaper interviews Superintendent Johnson indicated misquoting or misinter- 
pretation. He 5 sal there was no “five-year plan” and that “‘no shania would dare 
mention such a thing as a time limitation in this connection.” He said in The Daily News, 
Chicago, there was no intention of switching 80 p= cent academic to 80 per cent voca- 
tional because each vocational student should spend at least 50 per cent of his time in cul- 
tural subjects; all academic for first two years, and last two years divided between shop 
and study of subjects related to trade selected, such as mathematics and science. There 
would be no compulsion for students, he said, and teacher appointments will be in line 
with demand. Vocational courses will not be designed to train for specific jobs, leaving 
that to industry, and a continuous survey will determine current employment needs. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota—A follow-up survey of recent graduates provides information 
of value to the development of an occupational adjustment program described by Carroll 
R. Reed, Superintendent of Minneapolis Schools, under the heading “Following Through 
in Minneapolis,” beginning on page 321 of the current issue of OCCUPATIONS. 
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New York Crry—Not content with training mechanics or printers in skills alone, off. 
cials in charge of vocational education are placing increased — upon the develop. 
ment of well-adjusted personalities. Ability to cooperate with others is considered one of 
the most important traits to be developed in the 42,000 boys and girls taking the trade 
courses. Manners, patience, tolerance, sympathetic understanding, courtesy, honesty, sports. 
manship and other virtues are stressed through special instruction. 


General Information 


YEARBOOK—The 1938 Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators 
is devoted to problems of youth and will contain two chapters covering the guidance and 
adjustment of the out-of-school youth. The entire Yearbook will have important guidance 
implications for all youth. 


PENNSYLVANIA LABOR—Constitutionality of Pennsylvania’s new 44-hour week labor 
law has been challenged. The law became effective for women on September 1, 1937, and 
the effective date for men was postponed from December 1 to January 3 when many 
small industries and business men employing few workers began to seek last minute exemp. 
tions, or modifications. Quick action on constitutionality of the act is being sought directly 
in the state’s highest courts. 


EDUCATION WEEK—A typical American Education Week observance in vocational gui- 
dance took place at the Eisenhower High School in Norristown, Pennsylvania. A career 
conference was held in which fifteen round table conferences were conducted by as many 
leading representatives of business and industry following a general meeting at which 
Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Secondary Education at the University of Pennsylvania, was 
a speaker. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—Unemployment benefit payments start in January in 22 
states. Increasing unemployment through the business recession is expected to cause a 
serious drain on the special funds belonging to the states but held by the federal treasury 
Forty-five states have unemployment insurance laws. They vary in detailed operation and 
effective dates. The New York State law is typical, weekly payments beginning three 
weeks after application is filed, such payments continuing for a period of not more than 
16 weeks. Payments are on the basis of half the average weekly earnings for the first nine 
months of 1937, and do not apply to those earning $3,000 or more per year. Only three 
states, New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, will provide enedite to individuals who 
have become unemployed through strikes, but they must wait longer for payments. Because 
of unemployment insurance benefits vast reductions in public relief expenditures are ex- 


pected. 


SELECTING GRADUATES—Personnel men from industries have started their rounds of the 
colleges and universities interviewing senior student “prospects” for job offers. For two 
weeks before Christmas Yale seniors registered and consulted counselors in the Department 
of Personnel and Bureau of Appointments. Interviews begin with the reopening of the 
university in January. 


LivE QuUESTION—Occupational adjustment, according to news reports at the close of the 
December American Vocational Association Convention in Baltimore, was the “‘livest ques- 
tion discussed.” (See report of AVA Convention in “News Events” section, this issue of 
OCCUPATIONS. ) 


AsK FOR STATE GUIDANCE Director—In a resolution —— by the New Jersey 
Teachers Association annual convention, the State Guidance and Personnel Association was 


directed to petition for the creation of a Division of Guidance and Personnel within the 
State Department of Public Instruction, and the eg of a Director of Guidance 
as the executive of the division under the direction o 


the State Commissioner of Education. 
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REPORT OF PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE—The report of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion originally appointed by President Roosevelt in September, 1936, and enlarged in ~~ 
and personnel in April, 1937, is expected about February 15th. Important recommenda- 
tions with respect to vocational education will be included. Floyd W. Reeves is chairman. 


RECESSION’S END Forecast—A belief that the bottom of the present recession had been 
reached, and a prediction that a steady rise in business activity was under way with a marked 
improvement anticipated during the first quarter of 1938, was voiced by Glenn Griswold, 
Editor of Business Week, at a conference of the American Management Association on De- 
cember 16. Mr. Griswold based his statements on the reported general upturn in business 
during the second week of December, and upon the absence of any real business disturbing 
factor except the fear of ultimate federal indebtedness that would be likely to cause a slump. 

Editor Griswold’s remarks were corroborated in part by other speakers at the conference 
who revealed that nation-wide sales for the past month were slightly above those of a year 
ago, and that installment sales had also increased. 

Scattered evidences of a checked recession appear from time to time in the daily press. 
For example, in New York a large, low-price retail store has announced a bonus payment of 
a week's pay for every full-time re A gH6. and a large retail food chain has revealed that it 
is to pay each employee a bonus totaling a quarter of a million. 


REPORTS COMING—A report on the joint annual conference of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management and the Personnel Research Federation, held in New York 
on December 6-11, 1937, will appear in the February issue of OccuPATIONS. Highlights 
of the conference, including such subjects as “Working Relations Between Management 
and Workers,” “Education in Industry,” “Practical Solutions of Labor Problems,” and 
“Training Young Executives,” will be summarized. 

Similarly there will appear a résumé of the occupational adjustment aspects of the Na- 
tional Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers, held in the same city, 
December 7-9. 


Events in Washington 
In Congress 


RECOVERY MEASURES—None of the administration’s recovery program legislation seemed 
destined to pass as the sixth and final week of the special session of Congress was reached. 
The bitterly contested Hours and Wages bill was sent back by the House to its Labor Com- 
mittee for prolonged revision and discussion. Similarly pigeonholed until the next ses- 
sion were the regional planning bill, and the proposed government reorganization bill, 
—a were being made to effect a compromise of the two separate House and Senate 
arm bills. 


The fate of the remaining part of the urged recovery program, the National Housing 
Act, still remained in doubt, with a strong probability of its holdover unless the Senate 
should accept House amendments. 

In the coming 1938 session prompt action is forecast on the proposed liberalization of 
the —T taxes and, in all probability, on the Housing Act—the two measures generally 
deemed to be most likely to stimulate business, in contrast to the more radical bills on the 
program judged by business to be inimical to industrial recovery. 


FEDERAL Am—lIt is reported that a measure similar to the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill 
of the last session will be introduced at the new session of Congress in January. Federal 
school-aid appropriations totaling $100,000,000 the first year, with increments bringing the 
total eventually to $300,000,000 a year, were proposed in the original measure that died in 
committee. According to news reports the National Educational Association and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers have established a joint committee to work for enactment of 
necessary legislation. 
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In Federal Departments 


OFFIcE OF EpuCATION—Payments to the states of George-Deen funds for vocation 
education were announced November 19. They totaled $6,000,338.02, or more than ¢ 
per cent of the $14,483,000 total allocated by Congress. Payments cover the six-mont 
period ending December 31, 1937 for further extension of vocational education in agricy 
ture, trade and industry, home economics, distributive occupations, and teacher trainin, 
activities. Payments were delayed to allow the various states to report on plans for « 
penditure of their respective allocations. 


Vocational Registrations—A study of registrations in vocational subjects offered in hig 
school departments of home economics, shop work, and agriculture, is reported in Scho, 
Life for November. One of every three pupils registered is taking work in one of thes 
subjects. 


Training Trends—Reviewing the probable developments in vocational education for th 
trades and industries during 1938, J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocations 
Education, in a recent address predicted that special emphasis will be laid upon program 
designed to train persons for new fields and new occupations such as air conditioning, ele 
trical refrigeration, lithography, and acetylene welding. Before setting up courses schoo 
officials should make careful studies to determine whether such new instruction is needed 
to supply employment needs of the community, he cautioned. 


Radio Scripts—William Dow Boutwell, Director of the Educational Radio Project, De 
partment of the Interior, sponsored by the Office of Education, announces that copies 0 
vocational guidance radio program scripts we under the direction of Harry D. Kitson 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and broadcast on the American School of the Air 
are now available from the Educational Radio Project Script Exchange, Washington, D. ( 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBoR—Compared with September there was a decrease in October o 
80,000 people employed in the combined manufacturing and non-manufacturing industri 


United States Employment Service—Private placements through the Employment Servic 
dropped 12.3 ~ cent during October as compared to September — There wa 
continuance of the margin of gain in private jobs over the results one year earlier. |: 





October, 1937 placements with private employers totaled 210,240, and including plac} 


ments in public jobs and relief work the total was 303,286. Total placement in private job 
for September, 1937 was 239,596. 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION—As a means of offsetting the effects of the busines 
recession on youth, Aubrey Williams, NYA Executive Director, was asked recently by : 
delegation representing the National Council of the American Youth Congress, to expend 
the maximum Congressional allowance of $75,000,000. Mr. Williams replied that expendi 
ture of $38,000,000 had been authorized for the current fiscal year, and that this might 
be expanded to $50,000,000. It was reported that 65,000 college students and 120,00( 
high school students had been cut from NYA rolls. 


Quoddy Continues—A second group of trainees is to be given the work-experience cours 
at Passamaquoddy —— Maine, beginning the first week in January, 1938. The firs 
group of 228 New England youths, selected from families on relief, attended the projec 


rom June 1 to October 31, 1937. The second group will number 150 boys to start, 
with additional enrollments to be permitted later. New York State has been added to the 
territory to be drawn upon. An article describing the project, written by Aubrey Wi! 
liams, appears in the November issue of School Life. 
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Hurdling Handicaps 








Blind Stenotypist 


REPORTING of “A Conference on Em- 
ployment and Guidance,” which appears 
ion page 337 of the current issue of 
OCCUPATIONS, was made possible largely 
through the services of a blind stenotypist 
seeking experience in order that he might 
qualify for a permanent job elsewhere. 

The case of Carl Weiss, 26-year old 
college graduate who advertised in New 
York papers for a position as stenotypist, 
as a result of the advertising, broke into 
the news columns and came to the atten- 
tion of Welfare Council officials on the 
eve of the Fifth Annual Metropolitan 
Conference. Mr. Weiss was engaged to 
“take” all general session addresses and 
discussion. His stenotype notes were 
‘transcribed by an expert and the 124 
pages of manuscript covering the entire 
jptoceedings formed the basis for the 
summarized report for publication. 

Young Weiss was graduated from 
Rutgers University in 1934 with the 
Bachelor of Arts degree, and later re- 
ceived the Master of Arts degree from 
Princeton University. While at Rutgers 


he was named to Phi Beta Kappa. Later 


he mastered the stenotype machine, and 
his progress is being assisted and followed 
closely by the New York Guild for the 
Jewish Blind. 

The blind stenotypist is really experi- 





menting with his skill. He has sought 
no permanent position to date, and does 
not plan to do so for another six months. 
In that period he will continue in part-time 
assignments. Should he succeed, a new 
field of work will have been opened for 
the sightless. 











Job Oddities 











Emergency Service 


WHILE WORKING as a secretary to 
business executives in New York's Wall 
Street district, Anna Kleinman observed 
that a surprising amount of time and 
money was wasted when junior office 
workers or clerks were absent from the 
office because of illness, outside engage- 
ments, or other happenings that tempo- 
rarily depleted the office personnel. Also, 
she observed that frequently in rush 
hours someone had to be taken from 
more important duties to go out on emer- 
gency errands to other parts of the city, 
causing embarrassment to employers. 

Miss Kleinman thought she could 
make a paying business out of an emer- 
gency service plan that came to her as a re- 
sult of these personal observations. More 
than a year ago she decided to try it, and 
with two brothers as partners, opened an 
office overlooking Rockefeller Center in 
midtown Manhattan. Soon another office 
was opened in the Grand Central section. 
At first the calls for service came only 
three or four times a day. Today the 
Kleinman trio has an established “Allied 
Service” organization with a staff of 
seventy-five non-uniformed messengers, 
well trained boys who can and will per- 
form all types of emergency services. For 
the most part the boys serve advertising 
agents, theatres, artists, photograhers, spe- 
cialty stores, literary agents, lawyers, doc- 
tors, housewives—in fact any home or 
business requiring assistance at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

“More girls should start out on their 
own,” Miss Kleinman says. “Mine is fas- 
cinating work, and doubly so since I am 
my own boss.” 
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Recession Sends Job Market Down 


ROBERT HOPPOCK and SAMUEL SPIEGLER 


( canosonarmen recent evidences 
of a recession in business and industrial 
activities are such statistics of employment 
as have been made public during the past 
few months. The optimistic tone which 
characterized the pages of business and 
trade periodicals during the spring and 
summer has given place to fear and fore- 
boding. Employment, which maintained 
generally rising trends throughout the 
first half of the year, has shown evidence 
of decline in a variety of unrelated areas. 

Unemployed persons numbered 6,355,- 
000 in October, an increase of 293,000 
over the September level, according to 
the latest report of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, as cited in The 
New York Times. And in the combined 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed monthly by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, employment decreased 
80,000 during October, as compared with 
September. Seasonal gains in coal min- 
ing, and in retail and wholesale trade, 
failed to offset declines in other fields. 
Specifically, the October index of fac- 
tory employment fell below the levels 
reached in the preceding seven months. 
Both this index and the pay-roll index 
were at approximately the 1929 level. 

Similar declines have been noted in 


the volume of “white collar” employment 
by the National Employment Exchange, 
in New York City, according to that 
agency's Fall number of its leaflet, 
Current Conditions. “From a promising 
level 27.7% above 1936 in the year's 
opening quarter,’ the leaflet stated, “‘re- 
quests for workers dropped in the second 
period to 10.9% above last year's fig- 
ures, and shrank rapidly in the Summer 
quarter to a point 27.2% below the vol- 
ume of a year ago.” 

Even South America, long a Mecca for 
job-seekers from the United States, no 
longer extends its hospitality. In both 
Argentina and Brazil, the American 
Chambers of Commerce have been 2t 
some pains lately to warn American 
young men to stay away unless they are 
assured of jobs before they leave the 
States. “Unless a young man is sent out 
from the States with a job by a company,” 
warns a booklet published by the Argen- 
tina chamber, and quoted in The New 
York Times for November 28, “he is 
quite likely to become a public charge on 
the American community abroad.” This 
stern admonition is softened somewhat in 
a later paragraph, which declares that 
there are scores of opportunities in the 
South American countries, but for men 
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and women with capital, possessing fa- 
miliarity with the country and a fluent 
command of Spanish. 

All these recessive evidences are in 
striking contrast to earlier indications. 
Officials of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps reported in October that almost 
one-third —98,167 out of a total enrol- 
ment of 315,899—gquit during the first 
eight months of 1937 to accept private 
jobs. Although accurate statistics were 
not available, it is known that a much 
larger number of those who left after 
the expiration of their enlistment found 
employment than in previous years. It 
is interesting, in view of some of the 
data of employment in the fall months, 
that applications for discharge from the 
Corps to accept private employment in- 
creased in number each month until June, 
and declined rather markedly in August. 


PROFESSIONAL TRENDS 


Among placement officers of colleges 
and professional schools, the spring of 
1937 was, for the first time in several 
years, a “successful” season. The Phi 
Delta Kappan for October, 1937 cited re- 
ports from the University of Washington, 
Washington State College, and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, indicating important 
demands for pharmacists, physical edu- 
cation teachers, engineers, architects, and 
persons trained in journalism. In his re- 
port for the academic year 1936-37, the 
director of the department of personnel 
study and bureau of appointments of 
Yale University declared that the demand 
of business organizations for graduates in 
1937 exceeded all previous records. One 
of the most marked increases over earlier 
years was found in the demands of public 
utilities. Graduates with technical train- 
ing were in demand, also, by other types 
of business and industrial organizations. 

Relatively few opportunities, however, 
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were available for secondary school teach- 
ers. On the other hand, teachers of cer- 
tain specialized subjects still are in great 
demand. In New York City, for example, 
the board of education has experienced 
difficulty in finding qualified candidates 
for positions as vocational and industrial 
teachers. For several subjects, in which 
examinations were recently announced, no 
applications were even filed, according to 
The New York Times for October 20. 
Another specialty for which teachers are 
likely to be in demand shortly is that of 
the distributive occupations. OcCcUPA- 
TIONS for December pointed out that the 
provisions of the George-Deen Act will 
soon create a shortage of teachers in this 
field. A special course in methods has 
already been announced by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to begin 
in February, 1938. According to Harold 
Schor, writing in the Journal of Retailing 
for October, teachers of merchandising 
and salesmanship who successfully meet 
requirements in New York City soon ob- 
tain appointment, while successful candi- 
dates in other subjects frequently have 
waited years for vacancies to occur. 

In the legal profession, so long the 
subject of lugubrious discussion because 
of overcrowding, James M. Landis, Dean 
of the Harvard Law School, recently 
suggested that the rapid development 
of administrative law might open some 
new opportunities in the future. “The 
widening number and activities of the 
administrative commissions will,” he 
declared in an interview reported in 
The New York Times Magazine for 
November 28, “call for a numerous 
body of trained lawyers to enter the 
government service.’’ Administrative law 
is defined as that branch which deals 
with the governing of the activities of 
railroads, banks, utilities, security ex- 
changes, shipping and communication 
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companies, labor unions, etc. These com- 
paratively new and increasing regulatory 
agencies call for the role of lawyer as 
prosecutor, judge, and legislator, accord- 
ing to Dean Landis. 

Agriculture faces a promising future, 
Paul W. Chapman, Dean of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia College of Agriculture, 
told the readers of OCCUPATIONS in No- 
vember. Citing the Farm Chemurgic 
Council, he declared that within the next 
ten years 500,000,000 additional acres 
of land will be necessary to supply the 
needs of industry for raw materials. He 
added that he believed development of 
this need will proceed with sufficient 
rapidity to offset any unfavorable fac- 
tors that may enter the picture. 


WOMEN’S OCCUPATIONS 


Such evidences as are available indi- 
cate that the women’s colleges of the 
country have been successful in placing 
their graduates. At Barnard College it 
was announced that the number of place- 
ments during the academic year 1936-37 
had been greater than in any previous 
year. Especially striking was the increase 
of calls for laboratory technicians, most 
markedly evident in the field of medicine. 
A great jump had been recorded in the 
demands for college-trained secretaries 
and other office workers. The Barnard 
report bears out others already cited with 
respect to opportunities in teaching. 
Shortages were found of home economics, 
music, art, agriculture, and vocational 
teachers, whereas the demand for teach- 
ers of the traditional subjects rose only 
slightly over previous years. 

One of the great difficulties involved 
in the intelligent interpretation of infor- 
mation regarding supply and demand in 
the realm of employment is well exempli- 
fied in the situation of the would-be air- 
line hostess or stewardess. “Hundreds of 


applications of girls filling the physical 
requirements are on file,’ said Thelma 
Fuller in R.N. a Journal for Nurses, in 
October, “but the airlines are looking for 
hundreds more, since all these girls can. 
not meet what the airlines consider the 
most important of all qualifications—per. 
sonality.” The slight chance which the 
average girl has of getting jobs of this 
kind is also suggested by the fact that the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, during a recent twelve month 
period, received 7,000 applications for 
jobs as hostesses on crack trains, although 
the road employs only twelve such host- 
esses. 


THE FUTURE 

Uncertainty is the only thing we can 
be sure of in the months ahead. Only 
time will reveal whether the current drop 
in business activity is to be a temporary 
slump of short duration or the harbinger 
of a new depression. Rapidly mounting 
costs of both labor and materials have 
absorbed the larger share of gross income 
in many businesses, so that management 
has been faced with the paradox of de- 
creasing profits despite increasing gross 
sales. 

There is no present indication that or- 
ganized labor is prepared to accept a 
smaller share. Kemmerer in the Decem- 
ber Atlantic Monthly sees no inclination 
on the part of government to halt infla- 
tion. And Virgil Jordan, President of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
told the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in December that prosperity 
could not be brought back quick enough 
to save the United States from either 
fascism or communism. Other industrial 
leaders at the same meeting, however, 
anticipated a revival of business activity 
in the spring, while good-naturedly sug- 
gesting that the principal difference be- 




















tween a “depression’’ and a “recession” 
was that the former started during a Re- 
yublican administration. 

Meanwhile, what should the schools 
do about it? In the recent period of re- 
covery alarming shortages of skilled 
workers were noted. These were particu- 
larly acute in the metal trades but ex- 
tended also to nearly all others except 
those in the construction industry. It was 
suggested then that the schools might 
well have utilized the period of depres- 
sion to give more extensive and intensive 
training to youth and young adults. The 
same suggestion may well be made now. 
Jobs may not be immediately available, 
but unquestionably they will be in the 
future. The uncertainty in the minds of 
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most observers is not “Will prosperity 
return?” but rather ““When?"’ And when 
prosperity does return, there will be less 
excuse than before for the schools which 
failed to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. The present period of diminish- 
ing economic activity ought to be a period 
of planning and preparation on the part 
of the schools. In every community, 
studies ought to go forward to reveal the 
trends in local occupational distribution. 
Curricula should be set up to train pupils 
for usefulness in industry and business. 
Arrangements between industry and the 
schools looking toward the cooperative 
training of apprentices, must be achieved 
if another dearth of competent workers 
is to be avoided. 


_——_ — 
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What They Think When They Meet 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


A FEW DAYS AGO, during a desul- 
tory rummage through our literary morgue 
(affectionately known as a file), there 
came to light a yellowing manuscript 
from way back in our NOC days. It is 
all about conferences, conventions, meet- 
ings, and the like. Its general tenor is 
indicated by the alternative titles: “Cre- 
ative Group Thinking,” “Low Downs on 
High Thinking,” “High Lights on Low 
Thinking.” For reasons that may be 
quite obvious to the present reader, it 
never broke into print. However, in view 
of the approaching NVGA Convention, 
one paragraph seems particularly perti- 
nent and perhaps the editor will be in a 
mellow mood. Here it is: 

Conferences are a pretty old form of 
educational procedure. When two or three 
are porccet together, there is always a 
good deal of talk. Sometimes it is casual 
and fitful. At others it is fast flowing and 
very much to the point. Sometimes it 
tapers off into nothingnesses and leaves 
only a faint memory of good fellowship; 
at others it focuses upon the most vital of 
human relationships—love, marriage, re- 
ligion, government, war—and culminates 
in bliss or catastrophe. Like other human 
activities, the ~~ of the conference 
depends upon the leadership. The possi- 
bilities of the conference have been can- 


vassed now and then by those who have 
been made responsible for the direction of 
thought, but actual, living conferences stil! 
usually degenerate or never get far enough 
to have a chance to degenerate, into pleas- 
ant personal parties or unpleasant orator- 
ical contests in which both the contestants 
and the audience are losers. Instead of 
being, in the best sense of the word, in- 
stitutes of education, teachers’ and coun- 
selors’ conventions often simply provide 
means for good fellows to get together 
(which is a fine thing, if the purpose is 
recognized and all the requisites and per- 
quisites of a good time are provided). 
One trouble is that early breakfast meet- 
ings, lunch meetings, boiled-shirt dinner 
meetings, and all sorts of off-side com- 
mittee meetings conduce to too much food, 
too much smoke, too much talk, too little 
exercise, too little air (fresh), too little 
sleep—and too little mental activity. (End 
of self-quote.) 


During the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Convention in Baltimore the Pro- 
gram Chairman and the President of 
NVGA stole away from the AVA pro- 
gram long enough for another session on 
the plans for Atlantic City. Dr. Emerson 
has been working valiantly and has pre- 
pared, with the help of his committee, ac- 
tivities calculated to utilize the best tech- 
niques of group thinking and to avoid 
the pitfalls of the usual convention pro- 
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KEEPING THE RECORD 


gram. He has striven especially for di- 
versity of method and approach, for geo- 
graphical distribution, for variety of 
personal interest. He is a very busy per- 
son who must carry out the extremely 
burdensome task of chairman during mo- 
ments that can be spared (really can not 
be spared) from the responsible duties of 
superintendent. This is a reminder for 
our members and a plea for close and 
hearty cooperation with the chairman so 
that the load may be not too heavy and 
that the result may be the best of all con- 
vention programs. 

Two features of the program are espe- 
cially felicitous. The Banquet speaker 
will be Harry A. Overstreet, from whose 
Declaration of Interdependence we 


quoted and upon which we commented 
two months ago. We have promised to 
present to Dr. Overstreet all our socio- 
psycho-personal-counselor problems so 
that he may neatly solve them for us. 


Overstreet devotees know that his pres- 
entation will be at once profound, liberal, 
and human. The grand finale of our pro- 
gram will be a heart to heart talk—by 
Associate Superintendent William E. 
Grady, in charge of vocational education 
in the New York City schools. He will 
pull together the threads of the conven- 
tion program, and in his forceful, genial, 
practical way, indicate how they may be, 
or may not be, applied in a real, day-to- 
day, operating school system. Overstreet, 
the philosopher with practical ideas, and 
Grady, the administrator with philosophi- 
cal notions, and both with the delightful 
humor of truly wise men, should hit very 
high spots in our convention. 

From time to time we have laid great 
stress upon the desirability of cooperat- 
ing with other organizations the interests 
of which are common with our own. That 
this becomes more and more important 
was again evident at the AVA conven- 
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tion. In this organization of more than 
17,000 members interested in vocational 
education there are only 48 whose classi- 
fication is vocational guidance! This is 
certainly surprising and startling, but is 
or is not cause for concern, depend- 
ing upon one’s concept of educational 
and organizational relationships. One 
might argue that among all these people 
interested in occupational adjustment, 
one should find, say, ten per cent whose 
major interest was guidance. On the other 
hand, it might be fair to say that probably 
ninety per cent of the members are 
already interested in and engaged in some 
form of guidance, but because they are in 
certain types of education must classify 
themselves as agricultural, commercial, 
industrial, homemaking, rehabilitation, 
and so on. Rehabilitation, for instance, is 
patently a specificaily vocational guidance 
job. In the academic field one might 
argue in like manner. At the New Or- 
leans Convention the Department of 
Secondary School Principals received the 
notable report of its Committee on Ori- 
entation. This was shot through with the 
best kind of vocational guidance, yet the 
organization is still the Department of 
Secondary School Principals. 

The answer seems to be that vocational 
guidance is a vertical function that ex- 
tends up and down through all the edu- 
cational levels and types of school, and 
that therefore counselors and an organiza- 
tion of counselors like the NVGA can be 
most effective, not by conferring with 
each other and telling each other what 
they ought to do, but by cooperating with, 
indoctrinating, if you wish, those who are 
responsible for the administration and 
supervision of schools and other educa- 
tional agencies. It might be interesting 
to devote a whole convention to confer- 
ences with representatives of other organ- 
izations. Of course, the purpose of the 
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American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations is just that, but it 
does not reach into the various levels or 
to the administrators and supervisors. An 
approach to something of this kind will 
occur at Atlantic City, when Edwin A. 
Lee will conduct a panel discussion 
among city superintendents of schools. 

While, strictly speaking, the discus- 
sions of the National Society for the Study 
of Education are not part of our own pro- 
gram, they have been arranged for Satur- 
day afternoon, February 26, so that they 
immediately follow our own. The subject 
will be the Yearbook, entitled ‘Guidance 
in Educational Institutions,” which Gray- 
son N. Kefauver has been editing, and to 
which a number of leaders in the field of 
guidance have contributed. Guy M. 
Whipple, Secretary, extends a special in- 
vitation of the Board of Directors of the 
National Society to the members of 
NVGA to attend this session, and your 
President takes exceedingly great pleasure 
in passing the invitation along to you. 
Having seen the manuscript of the Year- 
book and having contributed to it, we can 
assure you that it is ninety-three per cent 
good and that the discussion should be 
one hundred per cent excellent. 

The value and importance of joint 
discussions and joint action was also dem- 
onstrated at the AVA Convention. Fortu- 
nately, our own past president, Leona C. 
Buchwald, was entrusted with the organi- 
zation of the vocational guidance sections, 
with expectedly excellent results. From 
an erstwhile lukewarm, even antagonistic 
attitude toward guidance, vocational edu- 
cators have generally become most en- 
thusiastic and active in the field. Per- 
sonally, we had the good fortune to act 
as chairman of a panel consisting of seven 
federal, state, and city directors of voca- 
tional education, discussing the topic, “To 


what extent are vocational education and 
vocational guidance essential to each othe 
for successful school administration and 
how essential are both to the completely 
successful education of our young peo- 
ple?” After two hours of most fruitfy! 
debate, the answer, if it had to be 
summed up in one word, was emphati- 
cally “Yes!” There is a growing realiza- 
tion, no doubt stimulated by the depres. 
sion (or must we now say, the depres. 
sions?), that any kind of education, and 
especially vocational education, falls far 
short of its goal if it is not made realistic 
through vocational guidance procedures. 

It is wholly satisfying to conclude this 
homily on organizational cooperation with 
the announcement that, in accordance 
with the instructions of the Board of 
Directors, NVGA has become affiliated 
with the Bureau International d’Enseigne- 
ment Technique, the headquarters of 
which are in Paris. This holds out en- 
couraging possibilities for international 
cooperation, upon which we should be 
delighted to discourse (and shall, at a 
later date), but suffice it to say just now 
that at each of the biennial congresses 
vocational guidance is an important fea- 
ture of the discussion, resulting in pub- 
lications which will be exceedingly useful 
to us. 

All of which makes us realize that 
these letters, which were conceived as 
brief messages, are running away with 
us. However, there is so much to do and 
so much to say that we cannot even find 
grounds for apology. We must be ever 
active and ever alert. That is our excuse 
and that is our purpose. 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
President, 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 
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Branch Association Activities 


EDITED BY ROY A. HINDERMAN 


All branch news items should be sent to Roy A. Hinderman, Chairman of the 
NVGA Committee on Branch Associations, who 1s Supervisor of Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, Denver Public Schools, 414 Fourteenth Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Cuicaco 


The Chicago Guidance and Personnel 
Association held its first meeting of the 
year on October 25 with an attendance of 
over sixty. Guest-speaker H. L. McCarthy, 
Regional Director of the Social Security 
Board, in his talk on “The Changing 
Labor Situation,”’ stressed the necessity 
on the part of management to accept the 
idea of collective bargaining. He em- 
phasized further that the workers’ organ- 
izations for collective bargaining need 
not necessarily be of a uniform pattern. 

At the meeting on November 22, 
Grace E. Munson, Director of the Bureau 
of Child Study of the Chicago Public 
Schools, spoke on “The Democratic Ap- 
proach to Guidance.” 

The program committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sigrid W. Eliot, has 
planned the following programs: 

Clarence W. Failor, Proviso High School, 
Maywood, Illinois, in charge of a program 
on “Professional Standards.” 

F. C, Rosecrance, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, on “Occupational Groupings.” 

Aaron J. Brumbaugh, University of Chi- 
cago, on “An Appraisal of a Personnel Pro- 
gram in an Educational Institution,’ based 
upon a study now being made by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 

The branch's membership committee 
under Chairman M. P. Nelson of North 


Park College, aided by Treasurer Carl Y. 


Davis of the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, is actively at work on a three-point 
program: (1) to examine and act upon 
the expiration dates of the present mem- 
bership; (2) to draw into membership 
those in the Chicago area who are mem- 
bers of the national association or merely 
subscribers to OCCUPATIONS; (3) to fol- 
low-up individuals actively engaged in 
allied fields of work. 

At the October meeting the Constitu- 
tion was changed to provide for two 
classes of membership instead of one. 
This was done in order to offer active 
participation in the work of the Associa- 
tion to those who are interested in at- 
tending meetings, but who do not care 
to become full, professional members, 
identifying themselves with the national 
association. 

As a first step in making these changes, 
Helen C. Campbell was appointed chair- 
man of a special committee to investigate 
the practice of other branch associations. 
A questionnaire return from thirty-five 
branch associations showed that 12 had 
one class membership, 22 had two classes 
of membership, and one branch had 
ceased to exist. The Chicago Guidance 
and Personnel Association will send a 
copy of this two-page report to other 
branches if a request for it is sent to 
J. Anthony Humphreys, President, 5707 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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District oF COLUMBIA 

As one of its major interests during the 
current year, the District of Columbia 
Chapter of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association plans to study and dis- 
cuss the question of coordination and ex- 
tension of federal youth guidance serv- 
ices. With the national administration 
planning to reorganize and consolidate 
various departments and agencies of the 
federal government, the question of what 
should be preserved on a permanent 
basis in regard to federal youth guidance 
activities is particularly timely for con- 
sideration. 

Accordingly, the January, 1938, meet- 
ing of the District of Columbia branch 
will be devoted to a panel discussion of 
this topic. Officials of governmental 
agencies dealing with youth guidance, to- 
gether with representatives from educa- 
tional and private agencies, will be asked 
to serve as the panel members. It is 
hoped that this discussion will suggest a 
projected program of action in regard to 
federal youth guidance plans which the 
District Chapter may present for consid- 
eration at the national convention of the 
NVGA in Atlantic City in February. 


New Jersey 
More than two hundred teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and supervisors, interested 
in the promotion of guidance in New 
Jersey attended the meeting of the Gui- 
dance and Personnel Association of this 
state held at the Ambassador Hotel in 
Atlantic City on Saturday, November 13. 
State cooperation in the guidance activi- 
ties of New Jersey was one of the major 
emphases of the speakers. 
Ralph P. Gallagher, Supervisor of Gui- 
dance in Elizabeth, delivered the main 
address on “Guidance Service in 105 


Secondary Schools in New Jersey.” Mr. 
Gallagher has been serving as chairman 
of a committee appointed by the Second- 
ary Teachers’ Association to survey gui- 
dance throughout the state, and the re- 
sults of this survey have appeared in 
Guidance Service Standards for Secondar) 
Schools. In his address, Mr. Gallagher 
presented some of the materials gathered 
through this survey which, because of the 
physical limitations of the pamphlet, were 
not previously published. 

In his address Mr. Gallagher described 
the Camden College guidance program, 
the Neptune home-room guidance pro- 
gram, the Fort Lee conferences, the Madi- 
son testing program, the Dover High 
School interview forms, and many other 
state guidance activities. 

In a pamphlet distributed at the meet- 
ing, which served as a basis for the ad- 
dress, Mr. Gallagher reduced to graphic 
presentation many of the interesting find- 
ings of the Committee, and outlined sug- 
gestions for demonstrating the values of 
a guidance program, and offered recom- 
mendations to teachers, administrators, 
counselors, and the State Department of 
Education, for improving guidance. 

John S. Herron, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Newark, who followed 
Mr. Gallagher on the program, pointed 
out that this state was well up among the 
leaders in the number of teachers taking 
professional guidance courses. ‘“What we 
in guidance need,” said Mr. Herron, “is 
state direction,” citing Pennsylvania's 
State Guidance Program as a model to be 
followed. Subsequently a resolution was 
adopted by the Association urging estab- 
lishment of a Division of Guidance and 
Personnel in the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Life Guidance, including moral, cul- 
tural, social, as well as vocational and 
educational guidance, is the next step in 
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the progress of the guidance movement, 
Mr. Herron stated. 

The Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion of New Jersey will act as host to 
the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations at its forthcoming 
annual Convention at Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 23-27, 1938, and is planning social 
entertainment for the delegates present. 
Those planning to attend are urged to 
write the President of the New Jersey 
Association for any detailed information 
desired. 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Another record crowd attended the No- 
vember meeting of the Vocational Gui- 
dance Association of Southern California, 
held at Calwell’s Restaurant, Los Angeles, 
November 12th. 

“What the Employer Expects of the 
New Employee,’ an off-the-record in- 
sight into what the personnel head wants, 
was the subject. Fifteen-minute discussions 
by the following speakers were succeeded 
by questions from the floor: J. A. Meek, 
Personnel Manager, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles; Randall Irwin, 
Personnel Director, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank; Charles Boren, Person- 
nel Director, Paramount Productions, 
Hollywood. 

Following the dinner the audience of 
almost one hundred men and women 
heard industry's representatives give their 
ideas. Samples: 

“A personnel man is like a purchasing 
agent; he must analyze human materials to 
see he gets what he orders.” 

“Temperament must be considered as 
much as skill.” 

“Each new employee in our aircraft plant 
first takes an I. Q., a temperament and a 
trade test through the cooperation of the 


adult education counseling service.” 
“The worker's progress is in relation to 


his contribution to the firm in the form of 
services.” 

“If an applicant has a 7, someone 
in the firm or out who speaks for his ability, 
that applicant gets extra consideration.” 

“The success of the firm is the sum total 
of its employees.” 

H. A. Beall, president, and Ruth 
Hickox, secretary, report unusual interest 
in modern, practical vocational guidance 
on the part of Los Angeles business men. 


WesTERN MICHIGAN 

The outstanding message at the Octo- 
ber 29 meeting of the Western Michigan 
Branch was the story of the Kalamazoo 
Cooperative Vocational Survey, told by 
Coordinator Archie P. Nevins. Other 
brief stories of local problems were given 
by Hugh S. Meyers, Director of Guidance 
at Ostego High School, and Claude A. 
Bosworth, Coordinator at Grand Haven, 
whose program includes a class under the 
new plan for “Diversified Occupations.” 

The meeting was held as a part of the 
Grand Rapids meeting of the Michigan 
Education Association. The Secretary 
urged the enrollment of all schools as 
members of the branch, with the copy of 
the OCCUPATIONS magazine going to a 
designated representative of each institu- 
tion. Several such subscriptions have al- 
ready been received. 

Mr. Bosworth was added to the pro- 
gtam committee for the coming year. 
Ralph A. Zimmerman of Muskegon, al- 
ready on the committee, will be the pre- 
siding chairman at next year’s section. 
The regular election of Officers of the 
branch will take place at the Spring Meet- 
ing. 

The Vice-President of the branch, 
Bessie B. Baker, of Wayland, served as 
program chairman for this occasion, and 


ably presided at the gathering. 
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Vocational Guidance Association Program 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


Tus NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUI- 
DANCE ASSOCIATION program for the At- 
lantic City convention, February 23-26, 
has no single theme running through all 
meetings. The program should prove 
valuable because it embraces a diversified 
range of topics, from technical discus- 
sions of method to broad problems of 
underlying philosophy. Formal presenta- 
tions, panel and group discussions, dra- 
matic presentations, a radio program, and 
breakfast and luncheon meetings are in- 
cluded in the four days of the conference. 

For the opening session on Wednesday 
morning the central topic is “Clinical 
Procedure as a Unifying Factor in Gui- 
dance.” A demonstration of the clinical 
approach will be the first feature, fol- 
lowed by an appraisal of the demonstra- 
tion. This will be followed by four dis- 
cussion groups dealing respectively with 
the contributions to clinical guidance ser- 
vice from school records, from psychol- 
ogy, from social case work, and from 
mental hygiene. At these sectional meet- 
ings a general statement will be made of 
the ways in which each of these fields 
affects vocational guidance, with oppor- 
tunity for discussion. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Association will take place on Wednesday 
evening, under the chairmanship of 
Franklin J. Keller, President. The Thurs- 
day morning session will deal with the 


topic, “On the Frontier of Guidance and 
Placement.” Recent developments in 
guidance and placement programs will 
be presented by persons who have been 
closely allied with these new activities. 
Experiments in vocational guidance for 
young men and women through the 
emergency governmental agencies will be 
described. Discussion of a new and uni- 
fied approach to guidance, training, and 
placement in one of our large cities, will 
be featured. The session will close with an 
appeal for the exploration of new areas. 

A convention program would be in- 
complete without the luncheon meeting 
of the Rural Section under the leader- 
ship of O, Latham Hatcher, planned for 
Thursday noon. At this same hour the 
Section on Occupational Research, under 
the chairmanship of Florence E. Clark, 
will hold its luncheon. 

The increasing importance of close 
inter-relationships of guidance, training, 
and placement of youth brings this topic 
as the central theme of the Thursday 
afternoon session. Three discussion 
groups dealing with the problems of the 
guidance worker, the vocational educator, 
and the placement service, with respect 
to inter-relationships, will convene at the 
beginning of the afternoon program. 
After an hour of discussion, representa- 
tives from these groups will meet with 
others in a general session, summarizing 
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and discussing this general problem in 
the form of a panel. 

The annual dinner will be held on 
Thursday evening, closing with a dra- 
matic sketch by a group of young actors 
portraying their experiences in job-find- 
ing. One address by an outstanding 
ieader, on a topic vital to guidance work- 
ers, will round out this program. 

The Radio Luncheon on Friday noon 
has become an annual event at national 
meetings of the Association. Directed 
by Iona Robertson Logie, a broadcast will 
be presented under the title, “Uncle Sam 
and His Share in Vocational Guidance.” 
This broadcast will feature interviews 
with Mary H. S. Hayes, Guidance Direc- 
tor of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, and William F. Patterson, Executive 
Secretary of the Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training. 

On Friday afternoon the session will 
be given over to a panel discussion on 
the topic, “Guidance for Out-of-school 
Youth.” The problems of youth in need of 
guidance service, including facilities for 
providing such service, administrative re- 
sponsibilities of community agencies such 
as the public schools and the public em- 
ployment service with respect to such 





ye JOINT PROGRAM for the an- 
nual convention of the American Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
to be held in Atlantic City February 23- 
25, 1938, took a long forward step as 
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guidance, will be brought into this dis- 
cussion. The panel will be made up of 
leaders from the several agencies, public 
and private, that have a stake in this 
problem. 
For those energetic persons who delight 
in breakfast sessions, mention must be ( 
made of a business meeting of the Occu- 
pational Research Section, a conference 
of YMCA workers interested in gui- 
dance, and possibly other meetings which 
will convene at the breakfast hour on 
Thursday and Friday. 
Last year at New Orleans the Satur- 
day morning session given over to panel 
answers to questions submitted during 
the convention proved to be a most inter- 
esting meeting, and will be repeated at 
Atlantic City. The convention will end 
with an address, at the close of the Satur- 
day morning session, that should chal- 
lenge counselors and administrators to 
meet more fully the needs of youth and 
adults they seek to serve. 



















L. A. EMERSON 







National Vocational Guidance 
Association 
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Chairman, Program Committee, | 
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a result of a meeting of the Executive 
Committee held in Cincinnati, Ohio, No- 
vember 6. Representatives from the fol- 
lowing national associations were present: . 
Alliance for the Guidance of Rural 
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Youth, American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars, American College Person- 
nel Association, National Association of 
Deans of Women, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, and the Personnel 
Research Federation. 

A slight change was made in the word- 
ing of the theme for the Convention. It 
now stands as voted, The Coordination 
of Personnel and Guidance W ork in Edu- 
cation, instead of The Coordination of 
Educational Personnel Services as pre- 
viously agreed upon by the Executive 
Committee. 

The recommendation of the program 
chairman that the keynote address on 
Wednesday, February 23, be made by 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke was accepted. 
Mr. Cooke is a consulting engineer who 
has served with great distinction in many 
capacities, including the supervision of 
a study of collegiate administrative meth- 
ods in the United States and Canada for 
the Carnegie Foundation. His address 
will cover “The General Organization 
Principles Applicable to Educational Ad- 
ministration.” 

W. H. Cowley has consented to lead 
a discussion of Mr. Cooke's paper on 
Wednesday afternoon before the joint 
meeting of the associations. Participants 
in the afternoon discussion will include a 
representative from a university, a col- 
lege, a comprehensive high school system, 
and a county system. Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Dean of Columbia College, Columbia 
University, has accepted an invitation 
from the chairman to represent the uni- 
versity program. Dean Hawkes has long 
been associated with personnel work and 
continues to head an important commit- 
tee of the American Council on Educa- 

tion. Harriett Allyn, Dean of Mt. Holy- 
oke College, now serving as president of 
the National Deans Association, has been 
invited to represent the college program, 


and Herbert R. Stolz, of the Oakland, 
California school system, has been asked 
to represent the large high school pfo- 
gram. 

The county school system will be rep. 
resented in a novel way, somewhat after 
the fashion of a radio dialogue, and wil! 
feature Leonard Miller, Guidance Super- 
visor in Rockland County, New York. 
and former County Superintendent of 
Schools; R. S. Proctor of Craven County, 
North Carolina, who recently assumed his 
new position as North Carolina Associate 
Director of Placement; and Marie R. 
Turner, Superintendent of Schools in 
Breathitt County, Kentucky. This part of 
the program is being arranged by O 
Latham Hatcher, President of the Alli- 
ance for Guidance of Rural Youth. 

The Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil agreed that the Friday morning, Febru- 
ary 25th, program should be devoted to 
a discussion of underlying principles for 
the coordination of youth programs in 
communities. It was felt that it might 
be profitable to have representatives from 
organizations that include in their na- 
tional programs work with the youth of 
the community, i.e., The Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, service 
clubs, and community councils. Edna 
White, Director of the Merrill-Palmer 
School of Detroit, Michigan, has been 
invited to lead this discussion because of 
her effective work in community organiza- 
tion over a period of years. 

Winifred Hausam, Director of West- 
ern Personnel Service, who has done out- 
standing work in Pasadena, California, 
was the choice of the program chairman 
to represent the Community Council in 
its service for youth. Miss Hausam has 
been the spearhead for much of the gui- 
dance activity on the Pacific coast. 

Daniel Poling, Minister of the Temple 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia, and for 
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vears head of the World Christian En- 
deavor Movement, has been invited to 
represent those Organizations in the 
community which deal with the moral 
and religious development of youth. Dr. 
Poling has traveled all over the world 
in the interest of youth, and his books, 
addresses, and radio broadcasts are well- 
known throughout the country. 

At the suggestion of Homer P. Rainey, 
Director of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, an invitation was issued to Harry 
A. Wann to represent social service agen- 
cies working in the interest of youth. Mr. 
Wann is former Superintendent of 
Schools in Madison, New Jersey, and is 
now Executive Vice-Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Community Coor- 
dination of the National Social Work 
Council. 

A representative from The National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., completes the dis- 
cussion personnel for the Friday morn- 
ing session. Frances Cummings, Director 
of Education for the Federation, has con- 
sented to serve in this capacity. Her or- 
ganization is concerned with community 
problems and the application of what is 
already known about guidance and per- 
sonnel work to community situations. 
Miss Cummings has been closely associ- 
ated with the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. 

The Friday evening program will 
center around a consideration of the co- 
ordination of guidance and personnel 
work in educational system below college 
gtade. The discussion will be in charge 
of Edwin A. Lee, Director of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, and will 
be participated in by several of the super- 
intendents who made the Occupational 
Tour under the auspices of the National 
Occupational Conference. 

The Executive Committee agreed that 
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the joint reception to meet the guests and 
officers of the member associations should 
be a feature of the Atlantic City conven- 
tion. Arrangements are being made to 
hold this reception on Friday evening, 
February 25th, following the session con- 
ducted by Dr. Lee. 

There will be an open business meet- 
ing of the Council on Wednesday after- 
noon, February 23rd, at four-thirty, to 
which members of all associations are 
invited. 

A breakfast and business meeting of 
the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations will be held at 
7:45 a. m. on Saturday, February 26 
Official representatives of the several asso- 
ciations are expected to be present. 

The Commercial Exhibits again will 
be an outstanding feature of the National 
Convention. Four hundred and fifty in- 
vitations have been extended to possible 
exhibitors, and already many exhibitors’ 
applications are being received. The year 
1937 has produced many new books, 
pamphlets, and other materials of inter- 
est to all attending the convention. Ex- 
hibitors wishing space should write to 
Arnold M. Hess, Chairman of the Com- 
mercial Exhibit, State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. 

In building this program the chair- 
man has sought to bring together repre- 
sentatives from as many of the youth 
serving organizations in the nation as 
possible. Its success can be measured in 
terms of the degree of possible coordina- 
tion which can be brought to light. Un- 
dergirted with strong organizational prin- 
ciples to be outlined by Mr. Cooke, it is 
hoped the program will demonstrate 
greater possibilities for youth service in 
the communities of America. 

J. Htcuis MILLER 
President of Keuka College 
Chairman, Council Program Committee 
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Branch Membership Report 


Since the National and Branch Mem- 
bership Report as of April 1, 1937 was 
published (see OCCUPATIONS, May, 
1937, pp. 794-795) a new branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion has been organized for the State of 
Vermont, with a charter group of 28 
members. 

As in the previous report, the New 
York City branch is in the lead, and 
Detroit and New England branches have 
climbed to second and third places, re- 
spectively. The starred nineteen branches 
have shown growth over this period, 
some with marked increase in numbers. 


National and Branch Membership 
December 6, 1937 


lk SS ee 176 
0 re ee ee 167 
«See 153 
PS c6eees btecnedvecnsse 87 
*Western Pennsylvania ........... 85 
*Northeastern Ohio .............. 82 

Is kaka ob KeCbs Rhee bn 77 
PE i ed ocigcies webs ow ae 67 
si (dst ae 66 
RED «di cvedeuneuiwesnmenwe 65 
FREE Spee Se apne eee 61 
*Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

DE -bwedbers ccc cccvnscuverss 61 
*Washington, D. C............... 56 
*Worcester, Mass. ............... 56 
RD + cos giaeceeuwete bade et 50 
PD cnchnadioe oieedeoeseeees 49 
*Southern California ............. 40 

wo ere 38 
Central New York. .............. 35 
EE Ab on oie.» tus op bawen eens 32 
RP ee eee 30 
Northern California ............. 27 
TREE 0605400 sben0eens canes 27 
Philadelphia and Vicinity......... 25 


I 66.6 J eke Ue ds heen 21 
Lc khehes vec baihe odie 18 
Western Michigan .............. 18 
Capital District of New York. ..... 16 
SEE evi chach ade 054 ab bed se. 16 
PT -o< dbaeideweaw ade bees 16 
Ee ee 15 
PM catnschicdssnweeeekee {5 
SEED. on.songeecnesseeces. 13 
DE cccedehadicaeesweadies 13 
, RIE) Or er ere 12 
i a 12 
PG ic cc be ccieccuees oc ll 


The following branches have fewer 
than ten members: Central Kansas. 
Nebraska, and South Carolina. 





Total Branch Members, Dec. 1, 1937. 1,608 
Members-at-Large ...........20.. 213 





Total Membership List............ 1,821 





Yearbook on Guidance 


One of the 1938 yearbooks of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion will be devoted to “Guidance in Edu- 
cational Insitutions.” This yearbook will 
be presented and discussed at the session 
of the Society to be held in Atlantic City 
Saturday, February 26, at 2:15 P. M. This 
meeting follows the last session of the 
NVGA Convention, and the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education invites all 
interested to attend this meeting and to 
participate in the discussion. 

This invitation includes not only dele- 
gates to the NVGA Convention, but is 
extended likewise to members of the 
American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, and it is hoped that 
many will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 
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American Social Progress 


REVIEWING THE QUARTER-CENTURY OF SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


A WEALTH of articles by a roster 
of distinguished authors appears in the 
twenty-fifth anniversary number of Sur- 
vey Graphic (December, 1937). Such 
timely topics as regional planning, health 
insurance, invention and democracy, im- 
plications of urbanization, and federal 
housing are brilliantly surveyed in this 
128-page special number. Contributors 
include H. G. Wells, Stuart Chase, 
Waldemar Kaempffert, William Allen 
White, Charles A. Beard, C. A. Dykstra, 
and H. W. Van Loon. Editor Paul Kel- 
logg prefaces the issue with a summary 
of the work of the Survey Associates dur- 
ing this period. 

Economist Stuart Chase cites a state- 
ment by the National Resources Commit- 
tee that at least one-half of the original 
fertility of the American continent has 
disappeared through water and wind ero- 
sion and through mining the soil for 
crops. He urges a broader program be 
undertaken to maintain the earth’s equi- 


librium on a nationally far-flung scale as 
is now being attempted by the relatively 
few numbers of the “Land Guard”—the 
CCC, PWA, TVA agencies, and such 
conservation organizations as the Audu- 
bon Society. Mr. Chase backs the passage 
of the pending Norris Bill providing for 
the division of the United States into 
seven great planning regions along the 
lines of the existing TVA planning pro- 
gtam, described in previous issues of 
OCCUPATIONS.* 

Such a contemplated program must em- 
brace a scientific inventory of the region, 
and a study of human resources, Mr. 
Chase holds. Under such a program he 
envisages seven self-sustaining regions, 
with improved stabilization of employ- 
ment, production, and other human needs, 
and at the same time a gradual decentral- 
ization and a more natural environment 


*See Morgan, Arthur E., “Guidance for Rural 


Youth,” Occupations, XIII, June, 1935, pp. 773- 


780; “Exploring for Vocations,” Occupations, 
XIV, April, 1936, pp. 613-618. 
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than now prevails in the large over- 
crowded cities. 

Waldemar Kaempffert, science editor of 
The New York Times, asserts that free- 
dom of thought is essential to the progress 
of invention, and calls upon educators to 
cultivate in each pupil the scientific meth- 
od of appraisal of detached facts and 
situations in order that democracy may 
survive. 

Editor William Allen White makes an 
interesting survey of his home-town, Em- 
poria, Kansas, from which he concludes 
that the past twenty-five years have mate- 
rially increased the prosperity of Emporia’s 
middle class and, to some extent, the 
prosperity of her underprivileged citizens. 

Clarence A. Dykstra, Chairman of the 
National Resources Committee’s sub-com- 
mittee on Urbanization, states that neither 
urban industry nor mass production econ- 
omy can continue to function properly 
unless something is done to stabilize the 
purchasing power of urban workers. He 
mentions vocational education, re-educa- 
tion, and rehabilitation as insistent chal- 
lenges which the city’s public schools 
must meet; and he restates recommenda- 
tions of his Committee which include the 
establishment of an agency of urban re- 
search, a permanent works authority, a 
grants-in-aid policy, a national housing 
program, a national planning board, and 
a comprehensive tax survey. 

Another article reviews the progress 
of the various nation-wide housing proj- 
ects, including New York's completed 
Williamsburg houses, Cleveland’s Cedar 
Center, Atlantic City’s Stanley $. Holmes 
Village, Chicago’s Julia C. Lathrop 
Homes and Janes Addams Houses, Cam- 

bridge’s Newtowne Court, and Atlanta’s 
University Homes. 

Another writer traces the rise and prog- 
ress of the nation’s administration of pub- 
lic welfare during the last ten years, from 


its earlier negligible accomplishments ¢ 
its present-day acceptance as being a reg. 
ular function of government. Furthe; 
steps in re-allocating public relief bur. 
dens, in establishing health care, and 
undertaking planning surveys are recom. 
mended. 

A survey of labor conditions at the 
Ford Automobile Company's plants by 
another contributor has convinced him 
that since the Ford workmen are denied 
the right to unionize nationally, they are 
being deprived of democratic and eco. 
nomic advantages that accrue to employees 
of unionized automobile corporations. 

Beulah Amidon commends the success- 
ful labor relations policy of the Union 
Pacific Railroad where “common-sense 
give-and-take prevails” instead of the 
usual bitterness and strife elsewhere. She 
reports the chief concern of both manage- 
ment and labor at present is to stabilize 
employment in this company. 

“As the spirit of the people changes 
the letter of the law cannot for long be 
hardened against an emerging common 
sense,” writes Walton H. Hamilton, 
member of the Yale Law School faculty, 
in a résumé of the gradual liberalization 
of labor legislation, entitled, ‘The Liv- 
ing Law.” 

The remaining article in this magazine 
is the first of a series on the British sys- 
tem of national health insurance, pre 
pared by a young physician from his 
studies at first hand, with a view towards 
stimulating the adoption of a similar set- 
up in the United States. 


Guidance Prospects 


A series of papers by youth specialists 
comprises the November, 1937 issue of 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, which is de- 
voted to the topic, “The Prospect for 
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Youth.” Homer P. Rainey discusses, 
“What is the Youth Problem?”; J. H. 
Bentley writes on “The Vocational Gui- 
dance of Youth’; Ordway Tead consid- 
ers “Youth and Labor Unions’; and 
Robert Fechner details the CCC program. 

Dr. Rainey expresses his concern with 
the steadily widening gap between the 
school-leaving age and the beginning of 
employment, and calls for a more definite 
correlation between education and em- 
ployment. He feels that a very large 
percentage of jobs in this country call for 
only a short period of training, and that 
consequently the function of the schools 
is not to train pupils for the few and un- 
attainable skilled technicians’ or profes- 
sional jobs, but to teach them how to gain 
satisfaction in avocational interests rather 
than in the routinized jobs for which they 
are destined. He estimates that 75 per 
cent of all youth do not receive adequate 
guidance, and deplores the unrealizable 
desire of the vast majority of youth to en- 
ter the white-collar occupations. The 
remedy lies, he feels, in setting up a 
secondary program to provide a common 
education for the common life of the 
whole population. 

Mr. Tead argues that youth need not 
only vocational information, but also al- 
liance with the labor union movement. 
He advocates an interchange of skills be- 
tween vocational guidance leaders and 
labor union officials, and stimulation of 
youth to enter and participate fully in 
unions. This policy will embrace guiding 
the aspirant to a white-collar job into a 
white-collar union, as well, he states. 

Mr. Bentley urges vocational guidance 
for out-of-school youth as a natural ex- 
tension of the public school’s function, 
citing such a system now in force in Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. He especially fa- 
vors guidance by the school interrelated 
with the placement function of the em- 
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ployment office. This writer also urges 
the collection of relevant occupational 
data. 

Director Fechner reviews the type of 
work performed by the CCC enrollees, 
its educational activities, and the employ- 
ability of the discharged enrollees. Stress- 
ing the importance of job training, Dr. 
Fechner points out the difficulty of train- 
ing for skilled occupations when the bulk 
of camp-time is devoted to training on the 
job. He reveals that the cost of hiring 
skilled trade instructors, equipment, and 
the problem of meeting the educational 
shortcomings of most of the enrollees 
makes such advanced training difficult to 
offer. 


Briefer Mention 


Vocational training for the distributive 
occupations under the George-Deen act is 
discussed in a series of two articles by 
Frederick G. Nichols in the October and 
November issues of The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education. These articles are de- 
signed to guide state and local school 
officials and teachers of business. Re- 
prints are available from the National 
Council of Business Education, Journal 
of Business Education, 512 Brook Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Professor Nichols argues that inasmuch 
as both federal and state funds are limited 
under the Act, the training for distribu- 
tive occupations should be confined to the 
retailing phase, since this represents the 
largest distributive group and is the phase 
most easily handled by the cooperative 
school program. 

Programs suggested by the writer in- 
clude extension evening courses for small- 
store proprietors, training courses for spe- 
cialty shop employees, and unit courses 
for big-store workers. As training for 
entrance into retailing, Dr. Nichols sug- 
gests the cooperative training plan. 





—— 
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An interesting complement to the 
paper on the aviation mechanic, appear- 
ing on page 331 of this issue, is an occu- 
pational information monograph on Con- 
ditions of Employment in the Aviation 
Trades, by R. D. Fleming. This 44-page 
mimeographed pamphlet is issued free 
by the New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y. Mr. Fleming, 
who wrote a paper on “The Facts About 
Diesel Engine Careers” for the June, 
1937 issue of OcCUPATIONS, describes 
the various aeronautical occupations, the 
training available in the various schools 
in the state, the opportunities for employ- 
ment, and the various federal regulations 
concerning the industry and its em- 
ployees. 

The author learned from a question- 
naire mailed to those engaged in various 
branches of aviation that there is a severe 
shortage of trained workers in the in- 
dustry despite the fact that such employ- 
ment is badly stabilized. Workers needed 
are die and tool makers, sheet-metal 
workers, especially those experienced with 
new metals, screw machine operators, 
assemblers, blueprint readers, machinists 
able to operate lathes, grinders, millers, 
and borers, and aircraft engine specialists. 

zs ss s8 

Aspects of guidance training, place- 
ment and advancement are considered in 
the chapter on “Suitable Occupations,” 
which is contained in the report of the 
NEA Committee on the Social-Economic 
Goals of America, entitled, Implications 
on Social-Economic Goals For Education. 
Recommended are complete cumulative 
records showing out-of-school as well as 
in-school activities, correlation of objec- 
tive tests with subjective estimates, avail- 
ability of more occupational information, 
and counselors with successful work ex- 
perience. Universal opportunities for 


training and retraining are advised as wel! 
as the establishment of junior placement 
services and the reclassification of occupa 


tions in order to group similar skills. 
e Ls s 


The November issue of Personne! dis. 
cusses the problem faced by industry in 
dealing with the older employee. Re 
viewing the employer's obligations under 
the Social Security Act, the writer points 
out that many industries have cared for 
the older workers through supplementary 
schemes of pension plans. He also cite; 
census statistics to show that a much larger 
percentage of workers between the age; 
of 45 and 65 years was employed in the 
United States in 1930 than in 1900. He 
shows that recent technological changes 
have favored the younger workers who 
are more adaptable and ready to learn, 
and criticizes the tendency of unions to 
destroy seniority privileges in agreements 
made with employers. 

The writer urges that supervisors be 
trained to help the older worker bridge 
the transition between work and retire- 
ment, arranging to transfer him to a less 
arduous job or retraining him. Plans 
have been advanced by some employees 
for putting the older worker on a partial 
work-pension plan. 

>. @& @& 

In view of the desire of counselors 
to encourage trends away from the over- 
crowded white-collar occupations, the fol- 
lowing statement from the November 
issue of Personnel will be of interest: 

“Numerous differentials which have 


favored the salaried man over the wage- | 


earner are gradually diminishing. Today 
many wage-earners participate in vaca- 
tions, sick leave with pay, pay for holi- 
days, and dismissal compensation. In 
some companies they are guaranteed 
against being laid off without notice, and 
in a very few organizations they are as- 
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sured of a minimum number of days of 
work each year. 

“In many industrial activities promo- 
tion comes at least as readily to the 
hourly man as to the salaried employee, 
especially if the former has some back- 
ground of technical training. Wages 
probably have risen farther above pre- 
war levels than have salaries in the lower 
brackets. During the recent depression 
many salaried men were laid off or put 
on short time. Even social distinctions 
are disappearing with the increased num- 
ber of high school and college graduates 
who voluntarily or under necessity have 
gone into manual labor. With this de- 
dine in class distinctions there has be- 
gun to grow up a community of interest 
between wage-earners and salaried em- 
ployees.”” es « 

Opportunities for graduate nurses as 
airline hostesses are set forth in an article 
in the initial issue of R. N.: A Journal 
for Nurses, published recently by the 
Nightingale Press of New York. Candi- 
dates are restricted to the age-range of 
21-26, a height of five feet, five inches, 
and a maximum weight of 120 pounds. 
Despite hundreds of applications, the air- 
lines are reported to be constantly on the 
outlook for more applicants, since the 
personality requirement is difficult to fill. 
This requirement stresses neatness, good 
appearance, and general ability to deal 
with the public. Frequent marriage and 
subsequent resignations create openings. 
Pre-training courses extend from four to 
six weeks, and continuous study is neces- 
saty after appointment. Duties on board 
/ may include the making up of berths and 
| the serving of meals, in addition to regu- 


} lar hostess duties. 


Cooperative Training in Retail Selling 
im the Public Secondary Schools, recently 





issued by the U. S. Office of Education, 
undertakes to describe, evaluate, and 
compare the types of retailing training 
being offered in the public secondary 
schools of 49 cities ranging from 5,000 
population to metropolitan size. This 
work includes discussions of retailing 
curricula, cooperative training practices, 
pupil selection, teacher training, and the 
outlook for this type of vocational train- 
ing. 

Both the alternate cooperative plan 
and the non-alternate plan are reviewed, 
although the latter system is less prev- 
alent. The writer reports that most mer- 
chants seem to be satisfied with the co- 
operative course, finding advantages in 
better trained sales women, and being 
able to advance a large proportion of co- 
operatively trained students to respon- 
sible store positions. Few cooperative 
retailing graduates change to other occu- 
pations, it was found. 


In recognition of the fact that a col- 
lege fraternity can do something toward 
furthering the vocational planning of its 
members, A. Ray Warnock, Scholarship 
Commissioner of Beta Theta Pi and Dean 
of Men at Pennsylvania State College, is 
issuing a series of bulletins to the eighty- 
nine chapters of the fraternity. He urges 
that chapter libraries contain books on 
choosing a vocation and also literature on 
occupations. He also suggests that visit- 
ing alumni be requested to hold “bull ses- 
sions” regarding conditions in the occupa- 
tional world. The members also are urged 
to use the counseling services of their in- 
stitutions in planning their careers. 

Alpha Tau Omega, whose activities in 
vocational guidance have been reported in 
previous issues of the magazine, is plan- 
ning a manual for its members, embody- 
ing the principles which govern wise 
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vocational planning; advice on apply- 


ing for a job; and directions for using 


the counseling and placement facilities 
furnished by the fraternity. 
e = s 


Three 1937 pamphlets on nursing 


have been received from the Nursing 
Information Bureau of the American 
Nurses’ Association. They are “Nursing 
and the Registered Nurse,” “Nursing and 
How to Prepare for It,’” and “Nursing: 
A Profession for the College Graduate.” 
These may be obtained from the office of 
the Association at 50 West 50th St., New 
York City. es 


Training for Life’s Work contains 
29 short summaries of various occu- 
pations recently published each week in 
the Toronto Globe, and now collected in 
a pamphlet issued by the Ontario 
Teachers Federation Publicity Committee, 
and sold at 10 cents. (Address J. M. 
Paton, Convener, O.S.S.T.F. Publicity 
Committee, Room 406, 30 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto 5, Ontario.) In these 56 pages 
more than 160 occupations are discussed 
by various members of the Federation. 

s s s 

John M. Brewer outlines the essentials 
of a junior and senior high school 
guidance program in the December 
Journal of Education. Among his recom- 
mendations are the institution of counsel- 
ors who give about half their time to 
teaching guidance classes and half to in- 
dividual interviews; a testing laboratory 
to aid students in vocational planning; 
full attention to versatility, change of de- 
cision, and job wisdom; placement and 
follow-up services; tryout opportunities 
outside of school; and classes in general 
shop and other general exploratory 
courses. » wia 


A paper on “Job Satisfaction of Psy- 
chologists’” by Robert Hoppock, Assistant 


to the Director, National Occupational 
Conference, appears in the June, 1937 
issue of The Journal of Applied Py;. 
chology. On the basis of a 33 per cent 
questionnaire response from the mem- 
bers of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, Dr. Hoppock found that the 
majority of the group obtained more sat- 
isfaction from their jobs than from the 
things they did in their spare time, and 
that they believed their superior officers 
treated them fairly and kept them com. 
paratively free from supervision. They 
expressed themselves as satisfied with the 
communities in which they lived, with the 
effect of their jobs on their families and 
their social positions, with their surround- 
ings and with the people with whom they 
worked. The article also recounts various 
expressions of job dissatisfaction from the 


minority of those queried. 
s s ” 


Important jobs for women in connec- 
tion with the forthcoming New York 
World’s Fair, opening in the spring of 
1939, are detailed in the September num- 
ber of Independent Woman. Women are 
in charge of assembling miniature scale 
models of the Fair, managing children’s 
promotion, handling Washington public- 
ity, taking charge of the large Fair per- 
sonnel, heading the office staffs, and dic- 
tating fashion and color decorative 


schemes. 
+ a = 


Qualifications for the social worker in 
the field of probation are specified in the 
fall issue of Social Work Technique. 
Points favored are choice by competitive 
examinations, a maximum entering age of 
thirty, good health, genuine interest in 
the work, college graduation with added 
professional training. The article also sug- 
gests instructional courses to be elected, 
and discusses previous social work require- 
ments. 
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American Vocational Association 


BALTIMORE CONVENTION REPORTED 


a that promise much in the 
advancement of occupational adjustment 
for youth and adults throughout the coun- 
try were taken in the various general and 
sectional meetings at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, in Baltimore December 1 to 4, 1937. 
The entire convention delegation seemed 
alive not only to the vocational training 
needs of the nation, but also to the im- 
portance of careful selection by and for 
the individual to be trained or retrained, 
and his appropriate placement in work 
suited to his skills and to employment 
requirements of his community. 

“Livest question discussed at the con- 
vention . . . was that of occupational ad- 
justment, observers agreed after the ses- 
sions adjourned yesterday and the 4,000 
registered delegates were departing for 
their homes in every state in the Union,” 
said The Sun of Baltimore on December 
5. “The term, occupational adjustment, 
was on the lips of speakers and debaters 
at almost all sectional meetings.” 

Four sectional meetings on vocational 
guidance were held, beginning Thursday 
afternoon and extending through Satur- 
day morning. The first was a panel dis- 


cussion on “The Superintendent Looks 
at Occupational Education,” led by Edwin 
A. Lee, Director, National Occupational 
Conference, with four city and one state 
superintendents participating. The second 
was a panel on “Vocational Education 
and Vocational Guidance” with A. K 
Getman, President of AVA, and Franklin 
J. Keller, President of NVGA, as co- 
chairmen; a third panel was on “The 
Problems of Youth’’ for which the leader 
was John A. Lang, Administrative As- 
sistant, CCC, United States Office of Edu- 
cation. The final vocational guidance ses- 
sion was a program of four addresses 
under the topic ‘Placement—A Function 
of Guidance,” Lynn A. Emerson, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Yonkers Schools, 
presiding. The sectional meetings were 
arranged under the efficient direction of 
Leona C. Buchwald, immediate past- 
president of the NVGA, and a member 
of the AVA Convention Executive Com- 
mittee. 

“The Problems, Plans, and Purposes 
in the Field of Guidance,” was.the topic 
of an address by Dr. Keller at the gen- 
eral session of combined sections of the 
convention Thursday morning. Dr. Keller 
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asserted that the personal pupil-teacher 
relationship which played so large a part 
in the little red schoolhouse days could 
be retained even in large schools of today, 
declaring “‘it is essential to the success of 
any guidance program that each pupil be 
the continued responsibility of some one 

. accomplished by having each teacher 
acting in the capacity of adviser.” This 
and other discussions by prominent lead- 
ers in the fields of agriculture, commerce, 
home economics, industrial arts, and in- 
dustrial education, under the convention 
theme, “Vocational Education and Prog- 
ress—American Style,’’ were summarized 
at the close of the session by Robert Hop- 
pock, Assistant to the Director of NOC. 


OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 


Members of the occupational education 
panel led by Dr. Lee included three city 
superintendents who had participated in 
the NOC Tour: Frank W. Ballou, Wash- 
ington; Carroll R. Reed, Minneapolis; 
and David E. Weglein, Baltimore; others 
were Ralph E. Dugdale, Superintendent 
of Portland (Oregon) Schools, and Wal- 
ter Dexter, California State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. It was the first 
of three national convention panels to be 
conducted by Dr. Lee based on experi- 
ences of the Superintendents Tour, others 
being scheduled for the Atlantic City 
meetings of the American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators in February. 

In opening the discussion Dr. Lee 
threw out as a challenge the reported plan 
of the Chicago Board of Education to re- 
verse in five years’ time its high school 
program so that 80 per cent of the courses 
offered will be vocational instead of 80 
per cent academic as at present.* Chicago 


*See Time, November 22, 1937, for discussion 
of the Chicago plan. 


officials had announced the chief reasop 
was to meet needs of 94 per cent of Chi- 
cago high school students who do not go 
on to college, and that future teaching 
staff vacancies would be filled to one-hajf 
the staff total by vocational teachers only. 
with vocational schools starting on a 12. 
month basis next February. 

For the most part the superintendents 
joining the discussion of this proposal 
did not approve when asked for their 
reaction. Dr. Reed pointed out that such 
a program would require an almost per 
fect system of examining individuals to 
determine which should be in the voca- 
tional group and which in the academic 
or college preparatory group. Such a sys- 
tem does not now exist anywhere, he 
declared, adding that it takes time to make 
vocational selections wisely, and that it is 
unwise to turn out too many vocational 
school graduates without knowing in ad- 
vance how many can be absorbed by busi- 
ness and industry. Dr. Weglein agreed, 
saying “it is all a matter of adjustment 
of the individual. Community and indus- 
trial needs will decide the proper per- 
centages for vocational and general aca- 
demic education.” 

Dr. Ballou pointed out that occupa- 
tional adjustment is too big a problem 
to be put into effect overnight, merely by 
saying so. Any city needs to go about it 
gradually, for no two school systems have 
the same situation. ““What we saw on the 
Tour,” he added, ‘‘cannot be found in 
books. We found that we must study 
the experiences of one another for some 
years to come. Every agency affected 
should go into study and experimentation 
of occupational adjustment.’ Each mem- 
ber of the panel agreed that in such a 
situation the first and most important step 
should be a thorough occupational survey 
to determine the ability of the community 
to absorb vocationally trained people. 
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Panel members agreed also that schools 
should undertake responsibility for initial 
placement and follow-up of their gradu- 
ates, to see that the young people are 
making good and that curriculums may 
be modified to meet changing conditions. 
The suggestion was made that school 
counselors in charge of placement should 
work several weeks during summer 
months in public placement offices for 
better understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the school and federal-state em- 
ployment services. 

In considering programs of occupa- 
tional adjustment, speakers urged that 
schools also need to give serious attention 
at the present time to the mentally handi- 
capped pupils, and to adults of the com- 
munity. Both were characterized as be- 
coming increasingly important, especially 
proper attention to the “low grade’’ boys 
who have the desire and right to a satis- 
factory occupational life. Methods for 
attracting the “brighter” boys to vocation- 
al courses were discussed. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 


The question before the vocational edu- 
cation and vocational guidance panel on 
Friday morning was: To what extent are 
vocational education and vocational gui- 
dance essential to each other for success- 
ful school administration, and how essen- 
tial are both to the completely successful 
education of our young people? 

The opinion that “every teacher of 
vocational subjects should have some 
training in vocational guidance,” was ex- 
pressed by O. D. Adams, Director, Ore- 
gon State Board for Vocational Education. 

The almost universal tendency to assign 
mentally backward pupils to vocational 
courses was scored by Morris E. Siegel, 
Director, Evening and Continuation 
Schools, New York City, who said: “One 
of the most flagrant abuses committed in 
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the name of vocational guidance and voca- 
tional education is the practice of placing 
the brightest students in the college pre- 
paratory course, the next brightest in the 
commercial courses, and the least bright 
in the shop courses. As a result the trades 
lose many bright boys who should be in 
them.”’ 

The need for giving vocational gui- 
dance to adults who have been in occupa- 
tions for some time but who need to be 
kept up-to-date regarding occupational 
developments, was stressed by Herb 
Heilig, Director of Vocational Education, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, and Frank Cush- 
man, Chief, Industrial Education Service, 
United States Office of Education. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that many of 
these adults did not receive their school- 
ing in the community in which they now 
live. Because of this, efforts toward voca- 
tional guidance should be nation-wide. 


PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


In the youth problem panel Friday 
afternoon members included representa- 
tives of the CCC, NYA, social welfare 
agencies, American Youth Commission, 
industrial and labor leaders, city and state 
directors of guidance and of vocational 
education, and the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

More attention than ever is being given 
by industry to young workers, according 
to J. Walter Dietz, Personnel Relations 
Manager, Western Electric Company, 
New York, and chairman of the NOC 
Executive Committee. Personnel workers 
are promoting the development of train- 
ing programs in fields related to the be- 
ginner’s job so as to prevent the beginner 
from becoming a “narrow specialist,” he 
said. 

Mary H. S. Hayes, NYA Director of 
Guidance and Placement, told how the 
placement work of this division operates 
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in cooperation with the United States Em- 
ployment Service. William H. Stead, As- 
sociate Director in the Employment Ser- 
vice, stressed the need for occupational 
analyses and for an improved junior 
placement service. He reviewed what the 


Employment Service is doing by way of 
providing information about occupations 
and worker requirements that will be 
most helpful to schools of the nation. An 
occupational dictionary containing defini- 
tions for 20,000 to 25,000 separate occu- 
pations and covering 40,000 to 50,000 
actual occupational titles, should be ready 
for distribution to employment offices 
early in 1938, he said. 

Training offered in CCC camps is now 
75 per cent vocational in nature, accord- 
ing to Howard W. Oxley, Director, CCC 
Education. 

A plea for the ‘forgotten child’’—the 
child with low I. Q. who cannot profit 
from training in highly skilled trades but 
who needs training in semi-skilled work, 
was made by George W. MacKenzie, Los 
Angeles Supervisor of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

While he held that apprenticeship was 
not a panacea for all youth problems, 
William F. Patterson, Executive Secre- 
tary, Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, reported a gratifying up-turn in 
employer-labor cooperation in regard to 
apprenticeship since the Committee offi- 
cially became a part of the Department of 
Labor last summer. 

Other panel speakers reviewed activi- 
ties of their organizations with respect 
to training and employment of youth. In 
general, reports indicated that substantial 
results had been achieved in many quar- 
ters. 

PLACEMENT 

What he called a “shirt-sleeve ap- 
proach” to the problem of placement in 
vocational schools was described at the 


Saturday morning vocational guidance 
session by George H. Parkes, Director of 
Industrial Education, Williamsport, Penn. 
sylvania. Dr. Emerson presided. 

For small communities that do no; 
have separate placement offices, Mr 
Parkes recommended making the teacher 
of vocational subjects responsible for 
placement. By this means Williamsport 
schools now place all graduates and many 
alumni. The vocational teacher acting as 
placement officer should: (1) Make 
study of each individual student to be 
placed; (2) become thoroughly familiar 
with available jobs by close personal con- 
tact with local employers; and (3) bring 
the worker and the job together, making 
no recommendations unless sure that t 
worker is qualified. In communities where 
there is a local unit of the United States 
Employment Service the speaker recom- 
mended close cooperation with it. 

The Junior Placement Service of the 
United States Employment Service was 
described by Dr. Stead. He told of plans 
for four field research centers established 


Youth Commission for the purpose of 
determining how the gap between the 
school and eventual adjustment on the 
job can be bridged most economically and 
most effectively. While some functions 
of such a program are and should be car- 
ried on by the schools, and others are 
carried on to some degree by different 
agencies, the speaker said it has been sug- 
gested that responsibility for the develop- 
ment of community programs of this 
character be centered in the employment 
service. 

The major objective of the field re- 
search centers contemplated in Baltimore, 
Maryland; St. Louis, Missouri; Providence, 
Rhode Island; and Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
and in certain adjacent rural areas, will be 
to assist young persons in “‘obtaining a 
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feeling of economic security and of aid- 
ing them in making a satisfactory occupa- 
tional adjustment,’’ Dr. Stead explained. 

The public school placement services of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia were de- 
scribed by Irwin D. Medinger, Placement 
Counselor in Baltimore, and Edith Duff 
Gwinn, Special Assistant, Employment 
Service of the School District of Phila- 
delphia. A feature of the Baltimore sys- 
tem is the follow-up service. All youth 
placed in jobs are followed up periodi- 
cally by questionnaires sent to the worker 
and to the employer, usually three months 
after placement and at the end of each 
year for five years. The service arranges 
for replacement when original place- 
ments are temporary or prove unsatisfac- 
tory. Employers are asked to report on 
the work and efficiency of the worker and 
to make constructive criticisms of the 
school training program. Information 
thus obtained is passed on to vocational 
counselors and to those responsible for 
curriculum revision. In Philadelphia the 
school placement service is affiliated with 
the state and federal employment services. 

In each of the vocational guidance ses- 
sions general discussion centered fre- 
quently on the whole problem of occupa- 
tional adjustment, and judging from re- 
ception by the large audiences in attend- 
ance at each meeting, some significance 
of the size and importance of the problem 
was apparent. These meetings served to 
set the stage for further important de- 
velopments that should accrue from the 
NVGA annual convention at Atlantic 
City February 23 to 26. 


NATION-WIDE OCCUPATIONAL SERVICE 

Homer P. Rainey, Director, American 
Youth Commission, spoke at the opening 
evening meeting of the AVA on ‘The 
Vocational Adjustment of Youth.” He 
discussed guidance, training, and place- 
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ment, declaring the combined problem as 
too complex and widespread to be han- 
dled effectively by any one group. The 
problem seems to call for a new type of 
service, he said, one which will correlate 
the functions of the schools with those of 
employers and set up a system for the 
collection and dissemination of occupa- 
tional data on a nation-wide scale. 

“Such a service,” he declared, “is in- 
dispensable to industry, to the schools, 
and to every other agency interested in 
the problems growing out of unemploy- 
ment. A federal employment organiza- 
tion, national in scope and inclusive in 
character, is needed to accomplish these 
ends.” 

How nation-wide services have devel- 
oped in other fields, notably agriculture, 
was described by Dr. Rainey. He sug- 
gested that the United States Employment 
Service would appear to be the appropri- 
ate organization to compile the desired 
occupational information, but is incapable 
of rendering a complete service under the 
present system of organization and sup- 
port. Schools would play an important 
part in community enterprise associated 
with development of such a service, the 
Commission director declared. His total 
recommendations call for a reorganiza- 
tion of American secondary education “in 
terms of the needs of youth for employ- 
ment, and the simultaneous development 
of a new cooperative government service 

. as a possible solution to the employ- 
ment dead-end to which many youth of 
this country have come.” 

At the annual AVA banquet “Labor's 
Interest in Vocational Education” was 
presented by Joseph P. McCurdy, Presi- 
dent, Maryland State and District of 
Columbia Federation of Labor. He 


charged that many graduates of craft 
schools often were exploited by unscrupu- 
lous employers who used the graduates 
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as a reservoir from which to draw cheap 
labor, and chided delegates for not fol- 
lowing the progress of their graduates. 
Also he opposed the George-Deen Act 
providing increased appropriations for vo- 
cational education, believing it called for 
unsound expansion when capable and im- 
partial teachers were not available. 

John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, the next 
speaker, said that while some delegates 
had reason to be disturbed by Mr. Mc- 
Curdy’s talk, such “wounds are not so 
deep that they won't be healed if we 
come together and try to find an under- 
standing. As long as I have anything to 
do with vocational education in the 
United States, I'll work toward that end.” 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

At the annual business meeting of the 
AVA, Thomas H. Quigley, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, 
and a regional associate editor of Occu- 
PATIONS, was elected president for the 
year 1938. The retiring president, A. K. 
Getman, State Department of Education, 
New York, automatically became vice- 
president in charge of vocational gui- 
dance, succeeding G. P. Hambrecht, 
Madison, Wisconsin. John J. Seidel, 
Maryland State Director of Vocational 
Education, was elected vice-president in 
charge of industrial education, succeeding 
Mr. Quigley to the only other vacancy on 
the Executive Board. Charles W. Sil- 
vester, Baltimore, was re-elected treasurer. 


4 


Baltimore Wins 450 Leaders 
To Occupational Adjustment 
The American Youth Commission for 
the past two years has been making a 
study of the education and care of youth 
in the State of Maryland. This study is 
now being completed. 
On Thursday, June 3, 1937, at the in- 


vitation of the Board of School Commis. 
sioners of the City of Baltimore, the fo}. 
lowing educators appeared before the 
School Board to give a brief account of 
the study and its findings: George F 
Zook, President, American Council op 
Education, sponsoring organization of the 
American Youth Commission; Homer P 
Rainey, Director of the American Youth 
Commission; Owen R. Lovejoy, Associ- 
ate Director, American Youth Commis. 
sion; and Payson Smith and Frank W. 
Wright, who prepared the Maryland 
youth report. 

Members of the Baltimore School 
Board were so interested in the report 
presented by these five educators that they 
arranged to present its findings to a large 
group of citizens. Accordingly, on No- 
vember 15, 1937, the five educators were 
invited to address a large dinner meeting 
at the Southern Hotel. Among the 450 
persons attending were local leaders in 
business and industry, officers and other 
representative members of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and many mem- 
bers of the Department of Education. The 
toastmaster was Isaiah Bowman, President 
of Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Zook explained the steps leading 
up to the setting up of the American 
Youth Commission. Drs. Rainey and 
Lovejoy gave a general account of the 
youth study being conducted not only in 
the State of Maryland, but in the cities 
of Dallas, Texas, and Muncie, Indiana, as 
well as in certain rural communities. Drs. 
Smith and Wright spoke more particu- 
larly of the findings and recommendations 
concerning education of youth as a result 
of the Maryland study. 

Since one of the chief problems in the 
education of youth is their proper occu- 
pational training and adjustment, David 
E. Weglein, Superintendent of Baltimore 
Public Schools, was asked to speak on the 
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program prepared for the further devel- 
opment of vocational education in the 
Baltimore schools. He reviewed briefly 
the accomplishment in the past nineteen 
years in the school system of Baltimore, 
and gave an account of the recent Super- 
intendent’s Occupational Tour under the 
auspices of the National Occupational 
Conference to study special features of 
occupational adjustment in various key 
cities. 

Dr. Weglein then outlined the four- 
fold plan of development which has been 
worked out by committees of the staff of 
the Baltimore public schools: first, gui- 
dance and counseling; second, testing; 
third, vocational training; and fourth, 
placement and follow-up. He expressed 
the hope that some kind of cooperative 
arrangement may be worked out so that 
the American Youth Commission may 
make it possible to carry on some experi- 
mental procedures in Baltimore along the 
lines which seem to be worthwhile in the 
occupational adjustment field. 

The bringing together of so many citi- 
zens of Baltimore interested in the occu- 
pational adjustment program proved to 
be a means of awakening a great deal of 
interest in what is to be done to develop 
the plans formulated by the Baltimore 
school system in this field. The fact that 
a number of leaders in business and in- 
dustry were present showed the interest 
taken by this group in the projects which 
the school system has in mind. 

Special interest was shown in a new 
project mentioned by Dr. Weglein, which 
is being carried on through the coopera- 
tion of the public school system and the 
Glenn L. Martin Company. Since Oc- 
tober, 1937, fifteen classes in special train- 
ing for aircraft work have been conducted 
on Saturday mornings in the building of 
the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. Six 
of these classes, comprising about 150 
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students in the senior classes of the senior 
high schools of Baltimore, are being given 
training which will prepare them for spe- 
cial employment in the industry. Nine of 
the classes for 250 employees of the 
Glenn Martin Co. will provide in-service 
training which in some cases will lead to 
promotion. Those present were given to 
understand that similar arrangements will 
be considered in connection with other 
industries in Baltimore. 

oe 

Penn State Guidance Conference 

The third annual Conference on Gui- 
dance of The Pennsylvania State College 
was held on Saturday, November 20th, 
with a registered attendance of more than 
140 people. In addition to the alumni of 
the School of Education who returned, 
there was a large representation from the 
education and recreation divisions of the 
WPA and NYA of Central Pennsylvania. 
Bruce V. Moore, Head of the Department 
of Education and Psychology, was chair- 
man of the Conference. 

Gertrude Peabody, Dean of Women at 
Temple University, opened the program 
with an appeal for an integration of gui- 
dance with all the other services of the 
school or college to young persons, par- 
ticularly girls. 

Robert G. Bernreuter, Director of Penn 
State’s Psycho-educational Clinic, called 
attention to the necessity of avoiding the 
confusion of mere symptoms of normal 
growing-up with evidences of abnormal 
character traits, particularly among boys. 
He cited instances in which parents and 
teachers had damaged the personalities of 
young people by misinterpretations of 
normal adolescent behavior. 

George H. Parkes, Director of Voca- 
tion and Adult Education at Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, spoke on “The Ad- 
justment of Youth After Leaving School.” 
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Mr. Parkes expressed the hope that 
expert service in the occupational diag- 
nosis and guidance of young people may 
be developed rapidly and extended broad- 
ly, but he stated that he is not willing 
that those who need guidance and help 
now should be neglected because experts 
are not yet available. Neither is he in 
favor of having youth guided by people 
who have not been successful in their own 
occupations. 

In the afternoon session Morris S. 
Viteles, Associate Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Pennsylvania and a 
member of the Technical Committee of 
NOC, pointed out some of the experi- 
ences of guidance workers in Russia which 
offer helpful suggestions for guidance 
efforts in America. He felt that American 
workers could learn from the Russians. 
He was critical, however, of the Russian 
emphasis on industrial needs rather than 
on individual needs and of Russia's 
failure to follow up the youth after he 
has been given an assignment to a par- 
ticular school or industry. 

M. R. TRABUE 
Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College 


oe 


Educational Broadcasting Conference 

About four hundred persons from all 
over the nation attended the Second Na- 
tional Conference on Educational Broad- 
casting held at the Drake Hotel in Chi- 
cago, November 29-December 1, 1937. 
The Conference was sponsored by twenty- 
seven organizations with the cooperation 
of a large number of others; and colleges 
and universities, the radio industry, pub- 
lic and private schools, local organiza- 
tions, libraries, governmental agencies, 
and national organizations interested in 
education were represented. 

Appraisals of broadcasting as expressed 
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in general and sectional meetings and ip 
informal conversations revealed general 
satisfaction with the American system of 
broadcasting so long as it can be kept 
relatively free, unbiased, fair, and non. 
partisan. 

Perhaps the chief issue of the Confer. 
ence was the quality of radio programs. 
In the opening session Merrill Denison, 
critic, author, and journalist, demanded: 
“Why do they put such awful tripe on 
the air?”’ He asserted that 97 per cent of 
all radio programs are not of the quality 
they should be, and that “the radio in- 
dustry appears to be in a state of chaos 
and cultural anarchy; without leadership, 
without direction, and generally satisfied 
with standards so mediocre that they 
would not be tolerated in any other 
field.” 

Levering Tyson, president of Muhlen- 
berg College and formerly Director of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education, laid part of the responsibil- 
ity for low-grade programs at the door 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion which, he said, had failed to create 
and maintain minimum standards of pro- 
gram and production while establishing 
control of the technical phases of broad- 
casting. The nature and quality of pro- 
grams put on the air has been left almost 
entirely to the broadcaster, he charged. 

Of special interest to OCCUPATIONS 
readers were comments of Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, Chancellor of New York 
University, who asserted that ‘the major- 
ity of educational programs are and will 
be of local interest whether they are ad- 
dressed to adult audiences, or to school 
and college students.”’ He said that while 
there always will be a few nation-wide 
programs, such as those sponsored by the 
American School of the Air and the 
Office of Education, they will probably be 
definitely limited in number. James R. 
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Angell, former Yale University president 
and Director of Educational Programs for 
NBC, asserted that it is all but impossible 
for the leading broadcasting chains to 
furnish a regular day by day routine ser- 
vice to meet the radio needs of the com- 
plete school curriculum, and that conse- 
quently there is great need for care in the 
selection, preparation, and execution of 
such educational broadcasts as are nation- 
wide. A need for helping local stations 
to work out programs most appropriate 
to local needs was also indicated by Dr. 
Angell. 

Electrical transcriptions as a method 
of extending good radio programs to 
high school and other students were ad- 
vocated by Paul T. Rankin of the Detroit 
Public Schools. Absolutely first-class 
electrical transcriptions should be pre- 
pared and they should be bought just the 
same as textbooks, films, and supplies, he 
said. He felt that such a plan would be 
particularly applicable in vocational gui- 
dance work. 

Two hundred city school systems and 
eight state departments of education were 
reported to have experimented with 
school broadcasting. While there was no 
complete agreement on this matter, the 
general opinion expressed in the Confer- 
ence was that educational broadcasting 
could be of most value in stimulating and 
enriching the experience of the learner 
rather than in direct teaching. Great dis- 
satisfaction was expressed with the lack 
of skill with which educational programs 
are put on the air. A paper written by 
George Henry Payne, Federal Communi- 
cations Commissioner, insisted that ‘‘edu- 
cation by radio must be made interesting 
—far more interesting than education as 
presented in the schools.” He urged a 
high degree of skill in the preparation 
and presentation of educational programs, 
and the establishment of workshops for 
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creating new educational radio programs. 
An additional problem left unsolved 
was how to meet the expenses involved 
in producing and broadcasting acceptable 
programs. 
F. C. ROSECRANCE 
School of Education 


Northwestern University 








In the Colleges 











A survey of the occupations of Prince- 
ton University’s class of ‘37, graduated 
last June, reveals that 86 per cent of the 
class is either employed or engaged in 
graduate study. The survey was made 
under the direction of Richard W. War- 
field, director of the bureau of appoint- 
ments and student employment. 

Mr. Warfield’s figures verify the trend 
toward increased employment recorded 
since the low point of the depression in 
1932. This trend is reflected particularly 
in the smaller percentage of each class 
reporting indecision about the future. 
“An improvement is to be noted, not 
only in the increased percentage of each 
class successful in securing employment, 
but also in the average starting salary,” 
said Mr. Warfield. 

Of the 497 men graduated from 
Princeton last June, 43 per cent are work- 
ing and the same number are studying. 
When a similar survey was taken last 
year, 43 per cent of the class of '36 had 
obtained employment, but only 40 per 
cent was engaged in graduate study. 

Since 1932 the number of Princeton 
men holding positions three months after 
graduation has nearly doubled. In 1932 
only 24 per cent of the graduating class 
was employed in September, while 38 
per cent were studying and another 38 
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per cent were either unemployed or had 
not reported to the bureau. 

The figures on the last two graduating 
classes show increased numbers entering 
the fields of banking and sales, with a 
corresponding, though slight, decrease in 
those going into manufacturing. 

s s s 

Students at the Prince Store of Service 
Education, now a part of Simmons Col- 
lege, are serving interneships in executive 
and semi-executive positions in leading 
department stores throughout the coun- 
try from November 15th through the 
Christmas holiday period. In addition 
they are employed as saleswomen in Bos- 
ton stores each Saturday throughout the 
year. Enrollees in this School must be 
college graduates and are limited to the 
number that can be absorbed by the co- 
operative system in force. Emphasis is 
being placed at the School in problems of 
the consumer and _ industrial-relations 
policies as well as to the more obvious 
problems of selling and distribution. 

s 8s 8 

School boards are already hunting for 
teachers to start work next September, 
according to an announcement on No- 
vember 25th by Frederick B. Holcomb, 

principal of the State Normal School at 
Geneseo, N. Y. Marriage and business 
improvement are causing more women to 
leave teaching than ever in recent years, 
Mr. Holcomb reported, in discussing a 
reverse of a trend which has crowded the 
profession since 1932. “Young men are 
able to earn a fair salary, so teachers are 
marrying again,” he informed the press. 
s ss #8 

Hunter College in New York City is 
concentrating on a “pre-employment pro- 
gram” under the direction of Meyer 
Bloomfield, lecturer on vocational guid- 
ance in the College. This program seeks 
to provide summer vocational tryouts for 
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the students in key industries, with a pres- 
ent emphasis on banks and hotels. 

More than 600 Hunter College sty. 
dents are enrolled in a business specializa- 
tion major which includes vocational and 
academic training. Courses in public ser. 
vice and social work are being intensified 
in order to meet the employer demand; 
in these fields. Courses in meteorology are 
also popular and lead to positions as air. 
port secretaries, junior observers in 
weather bureau stations, and general sci- 
ence teachers. 

zs s 8 

Freshmen this year at the College of 
New Rochelle list career choices in this 
order: teaching, business, and journalism. 

s 8s s 

Fifty cooperative scholarships have 
been offered by the Westinghouse Elec. 
tric and Manufacturing Company at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Under 
the cooperative plan each student win- 
ning a scholarship will be paid $50 
monthly for five years, during which 
time he will take the regular engineering 
course at Carnegie and, in addition, will 
gain work experience at the Westing- 
house plant during summer months and 
two college semesters. 

. . * 

Permanent placement in remunerative 
occupations for Barnard College gradu- 
ates were 151 per cent greater during the 
last academic year than in 1929-1932, 
according to the Occupational Bureau at 
the College. Fields entered included 
teaching, merchandising, statistical, secre- 
tarial, social, literary, and scientific work, 
and costume designing. The Bureau re- 
ported a great increase in demands from 
medical institutions for young women 
trained in science. Immediate salaries are 
being offered in contrast with the custom- 
ary voluntary apprenticeships in recent 
years. Increased opportunities for teachers 
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News Briefs 


Dres- 
| al fields rather than in the academic fields, The Guidance Committee of the Ken- 
stu- the repost states. = tucky Association of Colleges and Sec- 
liza Eighty-seven graduate engineers from ondary Schools is undertaking to interest 
and New York’s City College were recently high schools and colleges in increasing 
Ser- laced with the truck-measuring unit of their guidance facilities. A plan has been 
ified the New York City Department of Sani- set up whereby teachers may obtain a 
nds tation, by the College employment bureau. certificate with a major in counseling 
are This agency also reports an increase in after a year's graduate study at the State 
= the number of job placements among its University. The chairman of the com- 
3 enrollees over the totals of last year. mittee is J. B. Miner, Professor of Psy- 
Sci: ss 8 chology and Director of the Personnel 
Placement of nearly all of the 1937 Bureau, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
graduates of the University of Delaware ton. 
Of in permanent positions in business and ees 
oP eae bythe Dintor of the Busines, Continuance of the NYA youth work 
prima ~ Spore experience project at Passamaquoddy, 
” By Seeember, 944 predates who Maine, was recently authorized by Presi- 
7 , ae, "dent Roosevelt, according to the press of 
used the services of the bureau were €M- December 6th. Insight into three out of 
re ployed, with starting salaries averaging a choice of 27 crafts and skills, with cor- 
“a 165 8 oom, about $20 more than in relative academic training, will be given 
oad 1936 according to the report. The num- 4, . pew group of 150 young men, be- 
50 ber of men placed was somewhat higher ginning January, 1938 
ich than in the previous year, the first of the : , | 
ing bureau’s operation, and women’s college 7S 
vill graduates were nearly twice as successful © The Committee for Industrial Organ- 
8 in finding work as in 1936. ization through its affiliate, United Fed- 


nd In the case of the engineering school eral Workers of America, has established 
| graduates, positions were more plentiful the Federal Workers School in the Dis- 
than were applicants. trict of Columbia, with an offering of 18 


ag Most of the men graduates received courses in labor and cultural subjects with 
u- ) positions with companies in the east, pominal fees. 
he — while a few became instructors in private see 
2, ) and public schools. M men gradu- 
| and public schools. Many women gradu oa : ; 
at i ates were placed in business positions, PR ar et - a oe of the 
| while others became teachers in seventeen sone S Reunions Ad wis me 


e hools, including the University. in New York State by the recent ruling 
k. ; pet ad ing % es “teen by the New York State Labor Relations 
c- ) Students at Beaver College were told Board that an employer may petition for 
m to seek a job rather than a career in an an election te determine what representa- 
n 


) address by Clara G. Woodhouse, Director tive the majority of his employees want 





re of the Institute of Women’s Professional to bargain for them. This privilege has 
. Relations. Mrs. Woodhouse denied mar- been denied by the National Labor Rela- 
at } tiage to be a barrier to success in women’s tions Board. It is said that employee's 
rs occupational life. tights are fully protected by this ruling 
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of the New York State Board since it con- 
tains the proviso that a year must generally 
elapse before the certification petitioned 
for is granted, and because the Board 
will then grant it only after a hearing 
and investigation. The new ruling has 
been hailed by the press as a move 
towards industrial peace and democracy. 


A unique course for the training of 
travel agents has been offered at Arm- 
strong Junior College, California. The 
course consists of instruction in sales- 
manship, correspondence, and typing. Al- 
though designed primarily to fit pupils for 
travel bureaus and other passenger trans- 
portation fields, this curriculum is 
planned also as a supplemental part of 
the regular secretarial course. 


The New York City school system 
recently reported a serious shortage of 
vocational and industrial teachers, a re- 
port based on the small amount of appli- 
cations filed for teachers examinations in 
these subjects. There were only seven 
applicants for ten positions in cafeteria 
and tea-room training; only three applied 
for nine openings in the teaching of 
costume design; no one filed for instruc- 
torship in electroplating, and only three 
applied for five positions in undergar- 
ment manufacture. 


New York farmers faced the most seri- 
ous shortage of labor this past fall since 
1924, according to F. A. Harper of the 
Cornell University Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Mr. Harper attributed 
this shortage to the lure of higher wages in 
the cities, and the low returns for farm 
products. Remedies suggested included 
the employment of more labor-saving 


machinery and the planting of crops ¢. 
quiring less cultivation and harvesting 


A new vocational guidance experimen 
is being undertaken this year with th 
seniors of Chicago's Hyde Park Hig} 
School. This experiment, sponsored by 
joint committee of the Chicago Associ; 
tion of Commerce and the Rotary Club 
that city, will be directed by Milton p 
Nelson, assistant to the president 
North Park College, where a successf 
cooperative training program is in exis 
ence (see OCCUPATIONS, October, 1937 
p- 90). 

The Hyde Park school seniors will b 
given aptitude tests devised by L. L. Thur 
stone, and will work under the directior 
of vocational guidance counselors for nine 
months. Though each pupil will be guided 
into the field in which he is most inter 
ested and qualified to enter, special ¢ 
forts will be made to steer boys wit 
tastes and aptitudes for mechanics int 
the fields where serious shortages of 
skilled mechanics, commercial worker 
and printers are known to exist. 


Dr. Harvey Nathaniel Davis, president 
of Stevens Institute of Technology « 
Hoboken, and a member of NOC’s Exec 
utive Committee, was recently inducted 
as head of the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers, at the fifty-eighth an 
nual meeting of the Society, held in New 
York City. Dr. Davis succeeds James H 
Herron, president of the James H. Her 
ron Company of Cleveland. 

Dr. Davis, a member of the Society 
since 1920, was appointed in 1929 : 
member of the council. During the pas 
year he has acted as chairman of meetings 
and as a member of the advisory board 
of technology. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


TEACHING ABOUT VOCATIONAL 
LIFE. By Mildred E. Lincoln. Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, International Textbook Com- 
pany, 1937. Pp. 617. $4.00. 

The fruits of much experience in the 
teaching of classes in educational and 
vocational information, and in counseling 
are contained in this volume. Teachers 
and counselors will find here both a chal- 
lenge to their thinking concerning the 
problems of informing students ade- 
quately about occupational life, and a 
wealth of suggestions as to procedures in 
this field. 

The author analyzes the difficulties en- 
countered in acquiring a comprehensive 
view of occupational life today, and for- 
mulates the objectives of the school’s 
task in giving such information from the 
point of view of intelligent citizenship 
as well as vocational guidance. Vocational 
choice and adjustment are viewed as 
processes of growth rather than discreet 
events. 

A clear presentation is given of the 
need for coordinating group study of the 
common vocational guidance problems of 


students with the counseling of individ- 
uals. To quote the author's own words: 
“Since occupations class work brings the 
pupil face to face with his individual 
problems and leads him to ask voluntarily 
for further information and counsel con- 
cerning them, it is really the basis of that 
vital contact which gives the counselor 
or teacher an opportunity to guide the 
pupil along a well-planned route to voca- 
tional life. Without such contacts the 
counselor's work is likely to become 
limited largely to a few ‘problem cases’ 
instead of being properly distributed 
among the larger group of normal 
pupils.” 

Various methods of organization for 
instruction in occupational and related 
educational information are evaluated, in- 
cluding separate class instruction, correla- 
tion with regular school subjects, and a 
variety of other means, such as radio 
programs, assemblies, clubs, the school 
paper, regular visits to business and in- 
dustrial plants, motion pictures, and the 
school library. One chapter is devoted to 
the problem of correlating such functions 
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as occupational research, try-out or ex- 
ploratory activities, counseling regarding 
vocational and educational problems, and 
placement and follow-up. 

One chapter contains many helpful 
and practical suggestions with respect to 
source materials for teachers and pupils 
to use in gathering and organizing occu- 
pational information; another outlines 
the variations in the problem of planning 
courses at the different grade levels 
through junior and senior high school. 

Fully one-third of the book deals with 
specific methods of varying class pro- 
cedure. Discussions of various instruc- 
tional methods are followed by more than 
forty lesson plans illustrating procedures 
and techniques. These class procedures 
include recitations, informal discussions, 
individual reports, cooperative reports, 
developmental lessons, lectures, socialized 
class work, directed study, the case 
method, debate, interviews, dramatiza- 
tion, use of visual materials, extempora- 
neous talks, competition and games, and 
individualized class procedure. A re- 
sourceful and creative teacher can secure 
many helpful suggestions from these les- 
son plans, but they would doubtless lose 
their vitality if lifted and used verbatim. 

The last three chapters deal with the 
problem of evaluating the results of in- 
struction in this field and include results 
of a measurement study by the author, 
together with proposals for further re- 
search. An appendix contains numerous 
forms and questionnaires used in connec- 
tion with occupational research, instruc- 
tion, or counseling, and is followed by an 
extensive annotated bibliography. 

Doubtless one caution is needed in the 
use of the materials in this book. While 
the importance of attitudes and personal 
adjustments in successful vocational life 
is stressed, and the need for continuous, 

guided self-appraisal in conjunction with 
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the study of occupational opportunities js 
emphasized, these aspects of guidance are 
touched upon chiefly in an incidental map. 
ner and are not dealt with in a fund. 
mental way. If the actual scope of the 
book, as indicated by its title, is borne jp 
mind, this publication should make , 
valuable contribution to the enlivening of 
teaching about vocational life. 
MARGARET E. BENNetr 
Director of Guidance, 
Pasadena Public Schools 


oe 


THE TALLADEGA MANUAL OF Vo. 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE. By George W 
Crawford. Published under the auspices and 
official sponsorship of the Board of Trustees 
of Talladega College, 1937. 


Even if this manual were poor it would 
be excellent. That is to say, when a liberal 
arts college produces a well-printed, well. 
written, book of 150 pages on vocational 
guidance in its own college, and makes 
this available for the practical orientation 
of its students, the result is so much greater 
quantitatively and qualitatively than we 
find in the vast majority of colleges, that 
it is bound to be good. But this manual 
has much to commend it in its own right, 
and should make students in institutions 
for whites envious of the fine efforts being 
made for their colored friends in Tal- 
ladega. 

To allow college students to live in 
cloistered ignorance of the real demands 
of the world is criminal educational negli- 
gence. Exalted thinking is not incom 
patible with exalted doing. So, a planned 
effort to place before students an accurate 
picture of the occupational world is not 
only commendable but compulsory. Tal- 
ladega has felt the compulsion. 

The author first discusses certain gen- 
eral principles of vocational guidance, 
including the factors which operate in a 
Negro college. He describes the Talladega 
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curriculum plan and the guidance proce- 
dures used in the institution. He urges 
the Negro to face the racial factor frankly, 
discusses occupational mal-distribution, 
over-crowding in the colleges, and the al- 
leged over-population in the professions. 
The second third of the book is devoted 
to brief statements regarding typical ca- 
reers in eighteen fields, along with sug- 
gested courses in Talladega appropriate to 
these careers, and the last third to addi- 
tional occupational information of par- 
ticular interest to the Negro. 

The suggestions as to desirable courses 
in preparation for specific professions will 
be of most interest to the students. One 
wonders to what extent it will put the 
members of the faculty on their mettle. 
The student will want to know why math- 
ematics and physics are useful in an art 
career, and why some other, more useful 
subjects are not taught. Even if this man- 
ual failed to give accurate information, its 
very publication would lead to most salu- 
tary soul and mind searching on the part 
of both the faculty and the student body. 
Naturally, it would be easy to point out 
shortcomings in the publication. For in- 
stance, brief aids to self-analysis and to 
job analysis would be desirable, in order 
that students might become aware of the 
less tangible personal characteristics and 
the less obvious job drawbacks. But this 
is merely to say that when bigger and 
better vocational guidance manuals are 
published Talladega will be printing them. 
When college curricula and college per- 
sonnel procedures are made realistic and 
human, Talladega will be in the fore- 
front. The college, its students, and the 
author of the manual are to be congratu- 
ae, FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, 

Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York City. 
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ELECTRICAL OCCUPATIONS FOR 
BOYS. By Lee M. Klinefelter. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1937. Pp. 227. 
$2.00. 

This is an excellent survey of the voca- 
tional opportunities for boys in the elec- 
trical field, presented in such a way that 
even the fellow who “doesn’t like to 
read’ will be attracted by the bright 
cover, handy size, and numerous full- 
page photographs of various electrical 
workers in action. 

Bill, an average high school boy, and 
his father visit an electrical engineer who, 
after explaining the fundamental differ- 
ences between his profession and the 
various electrical crafts and trades, ad- 
vises Bill to interview representative mem- 
bers of these occupations. 

After working out a plan of action— 
a plan, incidentally, that would be satis- 
factory for studying any occupation—Bill 
and his father visit the following types of 
electrical workers: power plant operators, 
electrical wiremen, electrical draftsmen, 
battery men, motion picture operators, 
radio repair men, radio Operators on sea 
and land, armature winders, army and 
navy specialists, telephone and telegraph 
workers, and electric welders. 

Pertinent facts about each occupation, 
such as the advantages and disadvantages, 
pay, Opportunities for advancement, em- 
ployment demand, regularity of work, 
hours, health, future, vacations, pensions, 
retirement are discussed as well as such 
requirements for entrance as age, educa- 
tion, special training, apprenticeship, 
physical requirements, length of the learn- 
ing period, schools, legal restrictions, and 
trade unions. 

A brief section on electrical engineer- 
ing gives the usual information about re- 
quired college education, stressing profi- 
ciency in mathematics and science as pre- 
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requisites, and citing salaries to be ex- 
pected, and outlining the fields of en- 
deavor such as designing, construction, 
sales engineering, and research work. 

But the main value of the book is in 
the excellent descriptions given to those 
everyday jobs in the electrical field about 
which most high school students know 
little or nothing, and for which little for- 
mal education is required. It is surprising, 
in view of the small percentage of high 
school pupils who enter college, how many 
fine books are written about the profes- 
sions and how few good books are written 
about those occupations into which a large 
number of our youth will eventually en- 
ter. In this respect, this little book fills 
a great need. 

Although not all electrical occupations 
are discussed, the technique employed in 
presenting those occupations that are men- 
tioned could be very well adapted to the 
study of any other occupation in this 
field. Among well-paying and important 
branches of the electrical industry un- 
mentioned are the electric elevators and 
electric railways and subways with their 
complicated signal and safety systems re- 
quiring many trained men as installers, 
inspectors, and maintenance workers. 
And the author has omitted to detail 
the jobs of men specializing in neon- 
sign work and glass bending who are 
now in demand. He might have in- 
cluded descriptions of the work of skilled 
maintenance men required in the highly 
mechanized factories and mills, and the 
jobs of electrical technicians now much 
needed in movie studios and on the legiti- 
mate stage. 

The author might also have recorded 
the fact that today many large manufac- 
turing concerns are using technical high 
school graduates for “commercial” or 
routine testing, whose duties are to see 
that no defective products leave the plant. 
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The information given about salarie; 
union entrance fees, dues, Opportunities 
for entrance into the unions is very frank 
and timely. The chapter about the army 
and navy will supply the answer to man; 
questions about these respective branches 

This is an excellent book for any high 
school, especially for junior, trade, and 
technical high schools. 

ALBERT G. KELLy 
Saunders Trade School, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
ee 


Further Comments on “Vocational 
Guidance Throughout the World” 


Vocational Guidance Throughout the 
World, by Franklin J. Keller and Mor. 
ris S. Viteles, has been well reviewed al- 
ready by the present editor of Occupa- 
TIONS. Some comments from another 
point of view, however, may be appro- 
priate for such an important book. Read- 
ers who think they haven't time to read 
the whole book may well go through the 
first two chapters and the last, to study 
with the authors the setting and the re- 
view of vocational guidance in the United 
States, and a résumé of findings compara- 
tively presented. 

While there are many likenesses 
among the several countries studied, there 
are also striking differences. A close 
reading of the entire book leaves one 
with the renewed impression that voca- 
tional guidance in its true sense can 
thrive only in a democracy, and that few 
other countries are as yet ready for the 
procedures that we commonly use in this 
country. The dictatorships are enthusias- 
tic advocates of testing and prescription, 
but notably lacking in interest for any- 
thing closely resembling guidance in the 
strict meaning of the word; even their 
testing seems more often to relate to find- 
ing the worker suitable for a job rather 
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than a job suitable for a worker. A com- 
prehensive attempt really to aid the youth 
in self-understanding seems to be out of 
the picture, and this seems to apply also 
even for France and England. Advice is 
common: the reader who cares to note 
the contrast may study the following 
pages: 112, 133, 140, 160, 240, 257, 
288, 332, 381, 427, 462, 506, 511. 

Parents are far more prominent in the 
matter of career-finding in other coun- 
tries. France pays much attention to 
physiological characteristics and medical 
differentia; while other countries seem to 
get along with less. In other nations 
teachers are quite aloof from the plans 
for career work—even more aloof than 
here. Most other countries tie vocation- 
finding more closely to vocational educa- 
tion than we do. Try-out opportunity is 
small except as a vestibule in vocational 
schools (pages 459-496). 

The authors found no realm other 
than the United States which has tried 
classes in occupational information. This 
finding reminded the present writer of an 
interview in London with the head of an 
association committed to career-finding. 
Here, if anywhere in England, would be 
found a sympathetic reception for the 
idea of the study of occupations in school. 
No! It cannot be thought of! Evidently 
the sacred “‘school-leaving certificate,” 
with its traditional studies, must not be 
disturbed. 

Colleges in other countries seem to 
neglect guidance even more than is the 
case in the United States. 

Placement seems to be the most com- 
mon function in most nations, and what 
guidance occurs seems to grow out of 
placement. 


The book is especially strong in its 
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description of practices in psychometrics. 
Some of the tests seem exceptionally 
promising and should be experimented 
with here. The division of labor gradu 
ally working out here, by which pyschol- 
ogists and statisticians devise and estab- 
lish tests, and psychologists administer 
the tests and turn the results over to the 
counselor, seems to be common elsewhere. 

Parsons is universally recognized as the 
founder of the vocational guidance move- 
ment, but the spirit of that radically 
democratic man still has far to go. If 
Parsons stressed any one point, it was 
the awakening of the boy and girl to 
genuine self-guidance. 

On page 484 the authors make the 
modest statement that vocational guid- 
ance cannot cure unemployment. Per- 
haps not, but neither economics nor poli- 
tics have cured it, and they have been at 
it for some time. Guidance toward, for, 
and throughout vocational life should not 
ignore the social aim of intelligent and 
ethical cooperative action leading to the 
solution of all occupational maladjust- 
ments. It is a long journey, but we may 
as well begin, especially in the experi- 
ment unique in this country, classes in oc- 
cupational information. 

Details of plans used in Russia, Italy, 
Germany, France, and Great Britain are 
fascinating reading, especially so because 
the authors have not neglected to give 
us the social background. One derives 
from the reading of this book a new 
appreciation of the breathless audacity in 
the plan of our country—to try to base 
the distribution of workers on the intelli- 
gent consent of the workers themselves. 

JOHN M. BREWER 
School of Education, 
Harvard University 
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(The following books and pamphlets have 
been received and placed on exhibit in the 
Library of the National Occupational Con- 
ference.) 

Association of American Railroads. Rail- 
way Literature for Young People. Washing- 
ton, Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, 1937. Pp. 24. 

A graded bibliography for teachers who give 
instructional units on transportation and for voca- 
tional counselors who wish references to books 
and periodicals describing occupations in railway 
engineering, transportation, and manufacture. The 
publishers offer a free copy “to any superintendent 
or teacher or librarian.” 

Blair, Lawrence E. Principles and Practice 
of Show-Card Writing. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. 242 (2nd ed.). 
$2.50. 

Pages 1-8 discuss show-card writing as an 
occupation. 

Burr, Samuel E. An Introduction to Pro- 
gressive Education (The Activity Plan). Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, C. A. Gregory Company, 
1937. Pp. 84. 50 cents. (Revised.) 

“It is the task of the activity school to study the 
child, to determine his abilities, his interests, his 
aptitudes, his desires, his needs, his limitations, 
and his present accomplishments. It also is the 
duty of the school to study the group of children 
and their relationships with one another, and to 
study the present social order with its trends and 
its requirements. Then the school must bring to- 
gether these sets of findings and help the indi- 
vidual and the group to make for themselves the 
best possible adjustments in view of the available 
facts.” 

Committee on Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The oarypay General 
College Curriculum as Revealed by Examina- 
tions. Minneapolis, The University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1937. Pp. 428. $3.00. 

Dvorak, August, and others Typewriting 
Behavior. Psychology Applied to Teaching 
and Learning Typewriting. New York, 
American Book Co., 1936. Pp. 522. 

The first volume in a series of researches into 
the teaching of typewriting and allied commercial- 
education problems, financed by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. A 
section on the vocational incentives of typewritin, 
suggests methods for aplying a personal vocati 
interest inventory to typewriting. 

Ely, Mary L. Why Forums? New York, 
American Association for Adult Education, 


1937. Pp. 220. 
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CARROLL R. REED (‘Following Through in 
Minneapolis”) has been superintendent of 
the Minneapolis public schools since 1929, 
Before coming to Minnesota, Dr. Reed 
served four years as superintendent of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Public Schools. He is a 
member of the National Occupational Con- 
ference. 


ARTHUR L. BRANDON (“Handicaps of 
Youthful Job-Seekers”) is Executive Assist. 
ant of the American Youth Commission. 
From 1929 to 1935 he was on the faculty 
and director of public relations at Bucknell 
University. He is a co-author of the recent 
volume How Fare American Youth?, and 
with Homer P. Rainey and Marion R. Trabue 
he has collaborated in a report to the Com- 
mission, as yet et es on Youth and 
Their Occupational Adjustment. 


CARL NORCROSS (“The Aviation Me. 
chanic’’) is a practicing counselor in the 
Rehabilitation Division of the New York 
State Education Department. Unable to se- 
cure adequate information about present- 
day aviation activities, he began using his 
vacation time to collect material. Through 
cooperation of the airlines, who became in- 
terested in supplying information about avia- 
tion careers, he was able to visit most of the 
airline bases, large aircraft factories, and 
aviation schools throughout the country. Mr. 
Norcross is soon to publish a book dealing 
with all types of aviation jobs. 


BESSIE S. GROSSMAN (‘Jobs in the Hotel 
and Restaurant Industry’’) joined the New 
York State Employment Service in 1932. 
Since then she has been closely associated 
with the field of Service Occupations, chiefly 
in the hotel and restaurant field At present 
she is manager of the Service Section of the 
Central Placement Office of the New York 
State Employment Service. Miss Grossman 
has also written for Hotel Industry. 


ROBERT HOPPOCK (‘Recession Sends Job 
Market Down”) informs his colleagues that 
he is doing considerable research in child 
guidance, the occasion being a recent addi- 
tion to the Hoppock family. At other times 
Dr. Hoppock is active at the NOC office as 
Assistant to the Director. 
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